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Bernardino de Sahagun, a Spanish priest, who went 
to Mexico in 1529 and lived there until his death 
in 1590, took it upon himself to become the his- 
torian of the Aztecs. During all these years he 
recorded their customs in writing and in drawing. 


AN AZTEC FIESTA, FROM THE SAHAGUN CODEX 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Programs and Actors of Summer 
Playhouses — The Theatre 
In the New Deal 


ae HERE there’s a barn, there’s a 

play” is now the summer’s 
adage. Even before the unaccustomed 
heat began driving more than the accus- 
tomed number of city dwellers out to 
the country, every vacant space outside 
of New York large enough to hold 
players and an audience, seems to have 
been turned into something that some- 
one called a theatre. The number of 
these summer playhouses, after the fa- 
vorable attention given by the press to 
the first considered announcements, 
grew so fast and so foolishly that it soon 
became impossible as well as useless to 
try to list them. Many of them obvi- 
ously had nothing but the hopes of their 
founders and the optimism of their pub- 
licity agents to recommend them. Sev- 
eral score will probably have passed 
away before this note finds its way into 
print. Some of the most hopeful, even, 
closed before the full line opened, like 
Herbert Biberman’s Westchester County 
Playhouse at White Plains, which found 
the suburban audience not too concerned 
about Emil Ludwig’s Peace Palace. But 
there remains no doubt that the summer 
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Peruvian children base their work on 
Indian motifs. Huntington Free Library. 


ATHARINE CORNELL, end- 
ing her tour in Alien Corn to 
take a summer holiday in the Ba- 
varian Alps, has announced that when 
she returns to New York in October 
she will begin rehearsals of her reper- 
tory program, to include Romeo and 
Juliet, Candida, and The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street. But New York will 
not, if present plans carry, have first 
sight of Miss Cornell's Juliet, which 
will open in Buffalo, and go, before 
she comes back to Broadway, from 
the Northwest through the mid-West 
to the Pacific Coast, with enough one 
night stands on the way to satisfy 
Miss Cornell’s trouper instincts. 
es 


ND, for the road, there is an- 

other announcement which, 
added to Katharine Cornell’s, makes 
high hope for 1933-34. The Green 
Pastures, which has hardly stopped 
for breath since it opened in New 
York in April, 1930, with Richard 
B. Haurison playing the part of “de 
Lawd” is to make a long tour of the 
South, beginning early in September, 
and is scheduled to visit a hundred 
cities and towns before the spring. 
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HEN Burns Mantle’s Best 

Plays of 1932-1933 is pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead and Company, 
in the early autumn, according to the 
habit of this useful book, it will carry 
the following list as the season’s 
choice: Alien Corn, Biography, Both 
Your Houses, Design for Living, 
Dinner at Eight, One Sunday After- 
noon, Pigeons and People, The Late 
Christopher Bean, We, the People, 
When Ladies Meet. 


ITH the production of the 
three parts of King Henry VI 
at his Maddermarket Theatre in 
Norwich (England), Nugent Monck 
completed the entire cycle of Shake- 
speare’s plays at this playhouse under 
his own direction. Considering the 
quality of the performance and the 
long list of other fine plays produced 
over the same years, this is an ex- 
traordinary achievement. 
* 
“THE Compagnie des Quinze, 
which had a success as outstand- 
ing as it was unexpected in London 
a few years ago, has gone to England 
again to revive Obey’s Venus and 
Adonis and Le Viol de Lucréce 
(which Katharine Cornell played 
here this season as Lucrece), and to 
add a translation of The Sowers, 
as well as a new Obey play, Loire. 
7 


OHN VAN DRUTEN has fin- 
ished a new play in which Dame 
Sybil Thorndike will appear in Lon- 
don in August, and is at work on a 
translation of Alfred Savior’s La Voie 
Lactée, to be called The Milky Way. 
= 
MEXICAN company, playing 
A Night in Mexico at the 
Théatre de |’Avenue in Paris, offered 
to Paris art lovers at the same time 
the first opportunity to see a really 
important exhibition of Aztec art. 


AX REINHARDT was re- 


cently awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law at Oxford. 


theatre has come to stay—as a season’s 
entertainment, a tryout for Broadway, a 
test of professional quality for the 
aspirant, an opportunity for experience 
for all theatre workers, and especially 
for actors who want to escape from the 
evils of type-casting. The idea has been 
tried and not found wanting; it is too 
good, too pleasant, and too economical 
to disappear. 


In New York City, the theatre guide 
for the first week of July included only 
these announcements: Biography, Music 
in the Air, The Ghost Writer, a revival 
of Another Language, and the opening 
of Shady Lady. But in Pelham, Peggy 
Wood opened in Jordan, a new play by 
Mary Kennedy. At Raymond Moore’s 
Cape Playhouse in Dennis, Mass., John 
(Golden produced The Divine Drudge, a 
dramatization he made with Vicki 
Baum of her novel, And Life Goes On, 
using such players as Mady Christians 
and Sam Jaffe. At Huntington, L. I., 
Charles Hopkins’ summer _ theatre 
opened with Ladies Should Listen, a 
new comedy from the French of Alfred 
Savoir. In Westport, Lawrence Lang- 
ner’s Country Playhouse, presenting 
Hjalmar Bergman’s The Nobel Prize, 
with Otis Skinner in the leading role, 
played to almost the same first night 
audience it might have found on Times 
Square. All of these are obviously headed 
toward an autumn Broadway, as many 
more new plays will be that are tried out 
as the weeks go by. There is also a long 
list headed in the other direction—from 
Broadway out to what was once the 
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road, and it is not without interest to see 
the kind and variety of plays chosen 
from the records of other years’ successes 
to play their roles again. So, for ex- 
ample, there is Booth Tarkington’s 
Clarence going to Mt. Kisco; Reunion 
in Vienna (with Judith Anderson and 
Ian Keith) to the Castle Theatre in 
Long Beach; Whistling in the Dark to 
the Chautauqua Repertory Theatre 
under the auspices of the Cleveland 
Play House; Ticket of Leave Man to 
Provincetown; The House of Connelly 
(with Elizabeth Grimball’s company) 
to Salzburg; Goodbye Again, with Con- 
rad Nagel in Greenwich (Connecticut) ; 
Criminal at Large, with Florence Reed 
in Stamford; The Late Christopher 
Bean at the Maverick Theatre in Wood- 
stock; at Hackensack, Candida with 
Leona Hogarth; at the Berkshire Play- 
house in Stockbridge, The First Mrs. 
Fraser; at Skowhegan, Maine, 4 Satur- 
day Night; at Walter Hartwig’s new 
Ogunquit Playhouse, Stepping Sisters 
with Blanche Ring and Hilda Spong; 
The Show-Off and Dangerous Corner at 
The Barnstormers, Tamworth, New 
Hampshire. 


And here, by way of contrast with 
these more public concerns, is the com- 
plete schedule of plays which the 
Michigan Repertory Players, under the 
direction of Valentine Windt, and with 
Thomas Wood Stevens as guest director, 
will present to the summer session of the 
University of Michigan: Hay Fever, 
The Play’s the Thing, The Romantic 
Young Lady, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The 
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"| = Spanish theatre continues to 
appear in the news under the pa- 
tronage of the Government with a 
consideration given to other national 
institutions of importance. In the 
old Roman theatre in Merida, the 
Medea of Seneca, in a new transla- 
tion made by Miguel Unamuno, with 
music especially written by Oscar 
Espla, will be given with the leading 
roles taken by Margarita Xirgu and 
Enrique Borras. The theatre at 
Merida, which holds 5,500 spectators, 
was, according to historians, finished 
when Trajan was Emperor. 
* 


6 Bane modern dance has gone a long 
way when Henry Pruniéres can 
be quoted as saying that one of the 
new ballets which Kurt Jooss brought 
to Paris recently “has convinced many 
that plastic dancing has achieved an 
absolute technique which can now 
rival that of the classic dance.” The 
Green Table (a Peace Conference 
satire) with which Jooss gained gen- 
eral acclaim in Paris last year, seemed 
to many critics a happy chance which 
he would not be able to duplicate, but 
this year with The City, The Pa- 
vane for a Dead Child, and A Ball in 
Old Vienna he seems to have re- 
peated his choreographic success and 
added freedom to his dances. 
2 


prom Experimental Cinema, the 
Hollywood magazine, which is not 
of Hollywood, comes the request, 
which cannot be ignored, to try 
by public protest to undo a wrong 
that has been done to Serge Eisen- 
stein and his long-awaited Mexican 
film. Eisenstein shot almost 200,000 
feet of film in Mexico which he in- 
tended to co-ordinate into a picture 
recreating the line of life from an- 
cient Yucatan to modern Mexico. 
Seven thousand feet of this material 
have been made into a Hollywood 
movie called Thunder Over Mexico. 
Unable to stop the butchering of the 
film, Eisenstein’s friends and ad- 
mirers are asking to have the unused 
balance of film, 180,000 feet, re- 


turned to Eisenstein for his own use. 
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LORENTINE critics and public 

are both enthusiastic over the 
June Festival of Music and Drama, 
which included 4 Midsummer 
Night's Dream in the Boboli Gar- 
dens, under the direction of Max 
Reinhardt, and Rappresentazione di 
Santa Uliva, with music by Pizzetti, 
produced by Jacques Copeau in the 
cloisters of Santa Croce. 


e 

PPSPORTAN T Broadway openings 

are scheduled much later than 
usual. October carries two which, 
if they have the success that hope 
awards them, should lead the season 
happily on. The first is Only With 
You, by Clare Kummer, co-starring 
Roland Young and Laura Hope 
Crews, happily returned from the 
movies. The second is the musical 
comedy sequel to Of Thee I Sing, 
called Let “Em Eat Cake. George 
Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind again 
co-operate on the book; Ira Gershwin 
furnishes the lyrics and George Ger- 
shwin the music. ‘The story deals 
with the second term of President 
John P. Wintergreen and more ex- 
pressly with Vice-President Alexander 
Throttlebottom, who remains the in- 
imitable Victor Moore. 


o 





Antec monkey design from pottery 
stamp from the Valley of Mexico. 
American Museum of Natural History. 


Servant of Two Masters, The Circle, 
All’s Well That Ends Well, Autumn 
Crocus, and Hippolytus. 

Some of the plays appear on many 
lists and some of the players, too, since 
there is a pleasant habit of varying the 
season’s casts. There is no telling yet 
how it will all end when summer ends, 
but there is little doubt that many audi- 
ences will have had the opportunity to 
see good plays that they have missed, 
that Broadway playhouses will be saved 
the price of many failures, and that 
many playwrights will have had the op- 
portunity, by watching their plays dur- 
ing quiet rehearsals and not-too-taxing 
first weeks, to whip their scripts into 
good shape before subjecting them to the 
terror and destruction of a Broadway 
premiére. The depression has its happy 
uses. 


HE theatre, and the trade prac- 

tices that govern it, may benefit 
largely from the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. Any organized enterprise 
that deals with labor is included in the 
provisions of the act with the intention 
of developing a code of relations be- 
tween capital, labor and the consumer 
that shall be fair and profitable to them 
all. Surely, there is no industry in 
America that more needs a revision of 
its underlying business code than the 
business of the theatre. There is, in 
fact, little hope for the progress of the 
art that this business serves until such 
revision shall have taken place. 
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Otis Skinner plays 
the part of a Swed- 
ish engineer whose 
glorious moment is 
embittered by the 
pranks of his mad- 
cap family. To hear 
Mr. Skinner say, 
‘Goodbye, Peder- 
sen” to an in- 
truding journalist 
is alone worth 
the trip to Law- 
rence Lang- 
ner’s Country 
Playhouse, West- 
port, Connecticut. 








Albert Craig Shaw 


Otis SKINNER IN HJALMAR BERGMAN’S THE NosBeEL PRIZE 
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Robert Edmond Jones, director and designer for the Summer 
Festivals at the Central City (Colorado) Opera House has 
chosen Lehar’s The Merry Widow for production this year. 
The romantic atmosphere of old Vienna, which will be 
reproduced not only on the stage but in the audience, fits 
well into Mr. Jones’ idea of re-creating a glamorous playhouse 
in what he calls ‘the most enchanting theatre in America.”’ 
The Merry Widow comes between last year’s Camille and next 
year’s Hamlet, and perhaps Carmen, on Mr. Jones’ program. 


THE Merry Wipow at CENTRAL City 


Sy eens + 














IN THE DRAMATIST’S EYE 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


HE prevailing conception of the theatre, almost the uni- 

versal one, is that it presents the dramatist’s picture. The 

Stage in general “holds the mirror up to Nature”; but the 

stage in particular shows the play in which an individual imagina- 
tion is reflected. 

Some of us may want to change this conception of the theatrical 
process, but meantime we must accept it as an existing fact. And at 
the end of a season that has included such varied plays as Too True 
to be Good, Miracle at Verdun, The Green Bay Tree, Design for 
Living, and The Late Christopher Bean, it may be worth while 
asking ourselves what the dramatist as theatre-dictator is really 
thinking and doing. If everything depends on his view of the 
present world, then a strange drama is being unrolled before his 
eyes, and a drama very different from any he has seen before. Also 
he himself as spectator is by no means the man of a few years or a 
generation ago. No longer would it be possible for him to write a 
Doll’s House or a Wild Duck or a Cherry Orchard, still less an 
Importance of Being Earnest or a Man and Superman. Some of 
his modernist experiments like expressionism are already left be- 
hind. Has he found himself at all in the new outward world, 
which should be creative material for the inner world of his imagi- 
nation? 

Plenty of explanations are given of the dramatist’s failure to-day. 
He is said to be too serious or not serious enough; to make too 
much money or not money enough; to pay too much regard to 
technique or no regard at all; you will always find the producing 
managers charging him with one or other of these exaggerations or 
inadequacies for his task. But I would give a simpler explanation, 
which is that the dramatist at this moment is baffled and almost 
silenced by the drama of the outer world. So much is breathlessly 
happening, so many figures are rising and gesticulating before him, 
so many thoughts are seeking words and so many motives translat- 
ing themselves into violent action, that he may be forgiven for 
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standing an amazed spectator of the scene and asking himself why 
he should trouble to write plays when prodigious tragedies, fan- 
tastic comedies and ludicrous farces are enacted before his eyes in 
every direction. 

And I believe this applies not only to writers intellectually and 
socially interested in the world around them, but to everybody who 
puts pen to paper in the construction of a dramatic scene. The 
domestic playwrights and authors of comedies, even the musical 
librettist and the inventors of crook dramas, feel the influence in 
their own way as strongly as the dramatists who derive from the 
tradition of [Ibsen and Shaw. The struggle plainly going on in the 
mind of a writer like Noel Coward is a drama in itself. The 
younger French dramatists, almost to a man, are showing the marks 
of a conflict between old technique and new ambition. A whole 
group of German dramatists, who seemed likely in 1920 to become 
as important as any kindred group for generations past, have been 
utterly overwhelmed by the slow movement ending in the swift 
revolution of 1933. What is happening in the Russian dramatist’s 
mind is hard to discover, chiefly because of the uniform political 
tendency that is imposed on him; but it is certain that every influ- 
ence of the theatre and the world upon the writer’s mind must be 
accentuated under the Soviet. No one can be certain that a dictator- 
ship like that in Italy has either suppressed or produced any dra- 
matic masterpieces; all we know is that the writers seem to be 
marking time in precise accord with the national movement. And 
it is not enough for a country to be free of political disturbance 
like the smaller European states, or remote from the whole physical 
turmoil like America. Everywhere exists an element that troubles 
the dramatist’s mind especially, because he has to deal both with 
the art-form of the stage and the material form of the world-con- 
sciousness that is his subject-matter. 

This is no defeatist idea of complete failure that is put forward. 
It is quite possible that individuals here and there, especially indi- 
vidual writers who know their theatre well and are aware of the 
swift changes it is itself undergoing, will profit by the mental crisis 
of the moment and produce distinguished plays. It is also certain 
that dramatic satirists have a richer opportunity now than they have 
enjoyed for hundreds of years, and a new Aristophanes seizing it 
might make Ibsen and Shaw look old-fashioned in a twinkling. 
Especially an Aristophanic mind able to weigh and value the 
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mechanized world in which we live, and catch the rhythm of its 
movement and give its hard metallic clang, could do marvellous 
things in a theatre that is already mechanized enough to transform 
its visible stage, but rebels against the dominance of another kind 
of mechanization in the shape of film. Or for that matter a mind 
strong enough might be able to tell us the truth that the greatest 
danger threatening our civilized structure is not war but paralysis. 
And the dramatic journalists have their chance of exposing the 
falsities of our money values and other standards of our lives. De- 
cidedly the material is there and in abundance; but its use for the 
high and rare purpose of the theatre implies not only talent but a 
certain ability to withdraw from the struggle and be at inward 
peace. 

Let us look at the situation and prospects of the domestic play, 
which is at the same time the commonest kind of play on the stage 
and in theory the one least likely to be affected by world influences. 
It is related to general social life by certain moral conventions, 
which often conflict with the individual impulse and give rise to the 
dramatic action. ‘This is the play that in effect began with Moliére, 
and continued through the line of the Restoration playwrights and 
Sheridan and Beaumarchais into the nineteenth century, when it 
passed abruptly from the amorous drama of the younger Dumas 
into the social drama of Ibsen. In the hands of ordinary play- 
wrights it became so preoccupied with the adultery theme that it 
was called the drama of the eternal triangle; but there were a few 
distinguished plays on this theme, one of them being the Parisienne 
of Henry Becque, the real forerunner of the modern drawing-room 
comedy. In our present century the domestic drama has broadened 
out a good deal and shown a willingness to admit other motives 
than those of personal passion or jealousy. But only now do we see 
the triangle motive completely played out. If it survives at all it is 
in the forms outlined in Design for Living or The Green Bay Tree, 
where the trio of a woman and two men is quite differently 
grouped, and the emotional struggle as differently portrayed. 

We should not deceive ourselves into believing that this develop- 
ment of domestic drama has anything to do with the emancipation 
of women or the greater freedom of thought about sex relations or 
any definite social change or achievement. The domestic play 
(taking shape in the play of the eternal triangle) began its modern 
career in Henry Becque’s comedy as an expression of brilliant para- 
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dox in action. In Magda and The Second Mrs. Tanqueray it 
became a well-made piece, acceptable to the stage of the day be- 
Cause it seemed to belong to the new theatre but in reality belonged 
to the old. The same was true of Hindle Wakes and all the numer- 
ous dramas of the two generations, in which more or less enlight- 
ened children rebelled against their more or less hide-bound 
parents. Shaw in Man and Superman and succeeding pieces 
brought the domestic play into the arena of social discussion; 
Galsworthy linked it with a generous sympathy for classes and in- 
dividuals; but after they had given their versions of it the form 
was as good as moribund. A young man might revive it to-day by 
the old device of paradox, for instance by presenting a family con- 
flict between the generations in which the parents are revolutionary 
and the children conservative. Young Germany with its disciplined 
battalions of youth will certainly produce such plays in all serious- 
ness; young France or England will put the same notion forward 
with a smile. But all the big domestic plays of the last decade or two 
(including the epics of O’Neill) seem to belong to the last phase 
of a form of dramatic presentation. In earlier phases the impulse 
was strong enough to produce enduring works of art like The 
Wild Duck or notable documents of progress like 4 Doll’s House. 
To-day if anything important is produced at all it is generally over- 
grown, overstrained, overwrought—and scored most decidedly by 
an immense question-mark that the writer sets against his characters 
and the civilization that produces them and includes himself. 

We should understand that this attitude of mind in the dramatist 
differs fundamentally from that of his predecessor thirty or fifty 
years ago. Then the “social drama” carried its own justification in 
some urgent impulse to better the world, to destroy a tyranny or 
injustice, to unmask some palpable sham. The author might well 
be contented by the thought of having, in his small way, achieved 
some of these things; and if he failed to achieve them he enjoyed 
the reputation that attaches to a gesture; and if like Ibsen he con- 
trived to write works of art as well, he was given credit for them. 
But now the reaction is upon us, and will not be denied; nor should 
we underestimate the philosophic motive behind it. Freedom of 
speech and expression, the right to assail established prejudices or 
institutions, the liberal attitude of mind as generally understood— 
these count for less than formerly, and may count increasingly for 
less. Dramatists do not need to be politicians to be aware of these 
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things, they hardly need even to read their newspapers. For the 
moment the extreme expression of reactionary sentiment is seen in 
the German theatre, which is indiscriminately banishing Shaw, 
Tchekov, Pirandello and its own Jewish playwrights together 
with its Jewish actors. But much more important than this half- 
political manifestation is the impulse that takes power out of the 
hands of the individual—especially such critical power as the 
writer and creative artist can wield—and vests it in the State. 

Admittedly the State held cultural sway in Athens, and liberty of 
expression in the modern sense was unknown to Sophocles and 
Aeschylus, or even to Aristophanes. Also the State in one form or 
another had much to do with fostering the dramatic writers of the 
Renaissance. The concept of cultural freedom of the individual, 
which quite incidentally gave us the dramatist as dictator of the 
theatre, is entirely a modern one. It has been swept away in several 
important countries of the world, and in others it may be pro- 
foundly modified within a short time. When the mind has once 
been adjusted to these premises, dramatic writing will still be pos- 
sible. But there is no denying that the dramatist will feel the bitter 
comedy of his own displacement. In a theatre that proverbially 
reflects the world, he has been dictator for a long while. Even if 
the producing manager ignored him and the director and the com- 
pany thought his presence at rehearsal tiresome, he could still con- 
sole himself by the knowledge that none of them could get on with- 
out his play and his opinion of the world, to which in fact every- 
body was willing to do lip-service. And now suddenly der Dichter 
is of no more consequence in Berlin than in Rome or Moscow—or 
of consequence only as official mouthpiece of the received opinion 
of the State (which it is only just to say he may share). 

At first sight here is a very ill business; but it would be rash to 
say that no good can come of it. The self-governing countries, 
otherwise those that persuade themselves they are self-governing, 
can still offer writers a chance to prove their individual mettle. 
And in those where dictatorship reigns the dramatist (always pro- 
vided his whole time is not taken up in composing biographical 
dramas about the dictator) may do his art no harm by a modest 
co-operation in the purely theatrical task. 

Meantime one glance at the world shows the writer for the stage 
all this turmoil; and if he is a man of understanding he will know 
that though political systems can be made and unmade, nothing can 
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be quite as before. A struggle that purports at the highest to be 
waged between order and anarchy, and at the lowest employs 
weapons of brutality and crime, is bound to influence even the 
simple little play he is writing about life as he sees it, perhaps a 
thing wholly personal and remote from the battlefield. And how 
much more must it change his impulse to interpret the life he sees 
in more theatrical terms—for instance in the spirit of pure comedy 
such as Plautus or Moliére might have brought to the theme of to- 
day, or in the style of historical parallel that chooses an old subject 
and remoulds it in chronicle shape for a dramatic end, or it may be 
in the spirit of the statesman who is urgently impelled to warn the 
spectator of imminent dangers. Whatever his reason for choosing 
the stage, it is a changing instrument to-day. I will return [next 
month] to some of the newer possibilities opened to the dramatist— 
leaving this as an attempt to record impressions he must feel. 


The history of art is not art, any more than the history of 
religion is religion. The essence of art consists in the individual experi- 
ence of artist and onlooker. History has nothing to do with our most 
intimate esthetic satisfactions, All that the study of history can do for 
us, in so far as we are artists ér bovershof art, is to make us familiar with 
alien conventions and in this way prepare our habit-ridden minds to 
receive a communication from the far-off artists who worked within those 
conventions. 


Aldous Huxley on American Sources of Modern Art, in The New Republic. 


The sky has its fire, its waters, its stars, its wandering elec- 
tricity, its winds, its fingers of cold. The earth has its reddened body, 
its invisible hot heart, its inner waters and many juices and unaccount- 
able stuffs. Between them all, the little seed: and also man, like a seed 
that is busy and aware. And from the heights and from the depths man, 
the caller, calls: man, the knower, brings down the influences and brings 
up the influences, with his knowledge; man, so vulnerable, so subject, and 
yet even in his vulnerability and subjection, a master, commands the 
invisible influences, and is obeyed. Commands in that song, in that 
rhythmic energy of dance, in that still-submissive mockery of the Koshare. 
And he accomplishes his end, as master. He partakes in the springing 
of the corn, in the rising and budding and earing of the corn. And when 
he eats his bread, at last, he recovers all he once sent forth, and partakes 
again of the energies he called to the corn, from out of the wide universe. 


D. H. Lawrence on The Dance of the Sprouting Corn, in Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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Winter Dance of the San Ildefonso, by Raymonde Roybal. Courtesy of A. E. White. 














THE SINGING GIRL OF CoPAN 


The Singing Girl of Copan, now in the British Museum, is 
one of the finest known examples of Mayan sculpture. It is 
in the old Empire style, 200 to 600 A.D. Mayan sculpture 
was an integral part of architecture, and as a consequence 
was usually executed in low relief. At Copan there was, 
however, a high development of sculpture in the round. 
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THE SINGING GIRL OF COPAN 


A Ballet in the Maya Mode 
By HARTLEY ALEXANDER 


HE Scene of the Ballet is the Dancing Place before a pyramid temple 

and the Dragon Stone, the stone of sacrifice. The dancers are the 
Chanting Chorus, led by the Chief Singer; the Jaguar Warriors; the Eagle 
Warriors; the Priests who do sacrifice; the Youth, whose heart is the 
offering; and the Singing Girl of Copan. The music is scored for the voice, 
for wind and percussion—the deep-toned snake-drum and the tunkul (tepo- 
naztli), the drum of two tones. The Musicians may be of the spectacle. 


CHANT OF THE DANCERS 
Drums are drumming, drums are drumming, drums are drumming . . . 
tunkul of two tongues, twain in tone and interval, 
Thunder Serpent droning, vibrant and unremitting . . . 
. . . drums are drumming... 


Shells are clashing, bells are crashing, cymbals, timbrels . . . 
shells at ankles, shells at garters, shells at armlets, shells at 
shoulders . 
. clashing, crashing, cymbals, timbrels . . . 


Brown limbs lifting, brown limbs falling, lifting, falling, all together . . . 
tremor of the dancing pavement, tremor of the dancing bodies, 
tremor of the pulsing heart-beats, throbbing, beating . . . 

. . . drums are drumming .. . 


Flutes are trilling, whistles shrilling, rattles, syrinx .. . 
deep-tone chanting, man-tone chanting, priest-tone, warrior . . . 
chanting, chanting .. . 
. .. drums are drumming, drums are drumming .. . 


THE CHIEF SINGER 
Ah, the thin keen tone of a lone lone maiden wailing for the God that is 
to die! 
THE SINGING GIRL 
O Heart of the Sky! O Spkendor Above! Majesty Enveloped! 
Kukulcan! 
We are as infants before thee! we are as a blown dust before thee! we 
are as a soundless voice before thee-! 
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Our bodies are thine, our moving limbs are thine, thine are our beating 
hearts ! 
Yea, the red life is thine where our hearts are emptied before thee! 


O Maker and Consumer! O Burning! Heart of the Sky! Kukulcan! 


CHANT OF THE DANCERS 
Drums are drumming, shells are clashing, flutes are shrilling, priests are 
chanting... 
. . . drums are drumming .. . vi 


THE CHIEF SINGER 
Ah, the thin keen tone of a Jone lone maiden ascending higher than the 
World is! | 
THE SINGING GIRL | 
O Heart of the Sky! O Majesty Enveloped! Serpent! God! 
I am the Emerald Princess, and the plumes of the kukul are as a green 
fire above my brow! 
I am the Golden Bracelet! I am the Bell of gold! I am the shining, 
I am the mirror! 
I am the reflection of thy splendor, O Serpent! O Maker and Consumer! 
The unborn are within my body, the hearts that shall be emptied upon 
thine altars are within my body! 
I am the vessel of the blood that shall sustain thee, O Kukulcan! 
O Burning! O Thirst Unassuaged! 


CHANT OF THE DANCERS 
Brown limbs lifting, brown limbs falling, snake-drums booming, timbrels 
crashing, conches blowing, whistles, syrinx . . . | 
. . . drums are booming, tunkul, snake-drums .. . 


THE CHIEF SINGER 
Lo, the Youth with the chaplet of flowers is ascending the steep-terraced 
temple, he who is God unto Him who is God! 
How beautiful amid the thorns is the crimson bloom of the cactus! 


THE SINGING GIRL 

O Heart of the Sky! O Thirst Unassuaged! O Inescapable! 

I behold my Lover wearing the wreath that I have woven to honor thee 
this day, flower and thorn! 

I behold my Lover, breath of my life, father of my beating heart, I be- 
hold him, unto thee ascending! x 

From afar I behold him, while my body is the body of a dance, while my | 
voice is a God’s tongue singing! 

Claws of Jaguar Men await him! beaks of Eagle Men await him! the 
Obsidian Knife awaits him! and the rending of his heart 
which is my heart! 
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THE SINGING GIRL OF COPAN 


CHANT OF THE DANCERS 
Drums are beating, drums are booming, drums are roaring, tunkul, snake- 
drum... 
bells are crashing, timbrels crashing, conches, trumpets, blowing, 
blaring! 
THE CHIEF SINGER 
Oh, the thin keen tone of a lone lone maiden, higher, higher than the 
World is! 


THE SINGING GIRL 
O Lord of my beating heart! O Lover! 
Thy body is extended upon the Dragon of Stone! 
Thy body is enveloped in the roar of Hurakan! 
Thine eyes are blinded by the Flame and the Burning! 
O Lover of the Emerald Princess, 


Mine ears also are soundless in the blast of the Great Wind! 
Mine eyes also are blinded before the Face of the Sky! 
My heart also is emptied unto the God . . . 


In the stillness of the Black Well I shall abide thy shining, 

In the tarn-black pool the chill of my heart shall answer thy burning 
heart, 

In the deep cenote I shall embrace thee . . . O heart of the sky! 


HIS “ballet in the Maya mode”, 
is “in the nature of an experiment”, to 
re-create a pre-Columbian form. “I have 
written it”, Mr. Alexander says ia a letter , 
to the Editor, ‘“‘with the Rabinal Achi—a 
Kiché dramatic ballet—in mind as a sort of 
model. But I have introduced a descriptive 
mode in the chants of the dancers which is 
of course due to the need for description, 
and would not be found in the native forms. 
Obviously the ballet demands music. . . . 
“‘Brasseur de Bourbourg, in his introduc- 
tion to the Rabinal, gives some interesting 
notes on this type of performance; after 
describing the instruments, he writes: “The 
nobles clothed themselves in their most 
beautiful costumes, carrying in their hands 
bouquets of flowers or fans, while the plebe- 
ians covered themselves in a fashion to re- 
semble eagles or tigers (jaguars) or animals 
of all sorts. .. . The great ballet took place 
in the principal plaza or the court of a tem- 
ple, being composed of rarely less than four 
= hundred persons, while sometimes it com- 
Indian pottery design prised more than two thousand. The music 
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A measuring worm mounted on carry- 
ing basket. From a pottery painting. 





A sand pajnting by Paul Tsosie 
of the Indian School at Santa Fe. 





Another pottery design, found like 
the one above, at Swarts Ruin. 
(Peabody Museum) 
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occupied the centre, and the ngbles, form- 
ing in concentric circles, danced around it. 
Not far thence other circles were formed, 
composed of persons of inferior class and 
of young people. The dancers were sum- 
moned by a shrill whistling; two or three 
of the most skillful gave the pace and ac- 
tion, and where they chanted the multitude 
responded in chorus. . . . Ordinarily the 
music began upon a grave, slow and solemn 
tone, with singers chanting in low voice; but 
insensibly the measure became more 
lively. . . . All the dances have special 
airs, related to their object. In Yucatan 
the Pochob was the dance of lovers and 
the afhanced; it is still in use [1862] 
and is danced with much vivacity. The 
Zayi, or Tapir, is on the contrary a grave 
and severe dance only executed by the 
elders: they carry a palm in hand, making 
from time to time respectful reverences to 
the chief of the orchestra. This latter occu- 
pies the center, striking the tunkul with a 
majesty which perhaps recalls to the specta- 
tors the sacred person of Votan, whom tra- 
dition has named the Lord of the Tepo- 
naztli [i.e. the tunkul]. These ballets are 
often veritable scenic pieces, composed of 
historical, sacred or comic dialogues, where 
dance and music are only accessories. These 
dialogues, or recitatives, composed in honor 
of the gods, or indeed of heroes, were like 
the Rabinal Achi, veritable dramas. But 
beside pieces of this category the Ameri- 
cans produced true theatrical performances 
to which were consecrated special edifices 
built for this purpose. Ordinarily the thea- 
tre was an open terrace situated in the 
market or in the court of a temple or 
palace, and of an elevation sufficient to ex- 
pose the actors to the view of the public. 
The principal theatre of ancient Mexico- 
Tenochtitlan was situated in the great 
market of the quarter called Tlatilolco; 
according to the account given by Cortez 
it was built of masonry; the stage was 
thirteen feet high and thirty paces long. 
On days of spectacle it was covered with a 
roof of foliage, and the fore-stage was 
decorated with great mats of the Venetian 
type, with flamboyant banners, representing 
fabulous animals, ensigns of Cities.’ ”’ 
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FOLK PLAYS OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 


By MARY AUSTIN 


the entrada of Spain in the territory of what is now the United 

States was also the period of Spain’s distinguished flowering 
in the drama. All the time that exploration and settlement was 
being made north of the Rio Grande, Lope de Rueda, Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega and Calderon were producing their scores of come- 
dias, autos, pasos and entermeses, and the interest in the writing of 
drama was such that the king and the common man equally par- 
ticipated in it. It was the period of the teatro de corrales, in which 
any charitable organization which had the means for it, could rope 
off a section of the street, set up a platform and a few crude scenic 
effects, about which the citizens stood, or paid for seats at com- 
manding windows, and gave themselves up to the general enjoy- 
ment of drama. And this was an interest which traveled with the 
Conquistadores into New Spain, so that the first company of settlers 
who ventured there, sat down on the banks of the Rio Grande when 
they reached it, nothing daunted by their incredible sea voyage and 
the additional four months on horseback, and performed a play of 
their progress written by one Captain Farfan, good naturedly 
spoofing their adventure. It is always one of the thrilling ex- 
pectations of searchers of records of that time, that one may yet 
come on a copy of that earliest American drama. 

As for the second dramatic production of New Mexico, we did 
come upon the manuscript no longer than half a dozen years ago 
not ten miles from the place in which it was first produced July 
10, 1598, in the plaza at San Juan Pueblo, while the Indians sat 
stolidly on the housetops, not being yet certain that the horses 
from whose backs the lines were spoken, would not eat them. This 
was in celebration of the founding of the capital of the new 
province, under Ofiate. The play in question was a drama of the 
Moors and the Christians, performed entirely on horseback, which 


T HAS never been sufficiently emphasized that the period of 
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seems to have followed the Spanish Army around the world. I 
have traced it at Havana de Cuba, at British Guiana, in the 
Philippines, in California, and any number of versions of it in 
Mexico. But in all these the purest version appears to be that 
one which is still performed occasionally on Holy Cross Day in 
the vicinity of San Juan, where it is still done on horseback, with 
the traditional business. In Mexico, owing to the prejudice 
against allowing a free use of horses to the natives, it degenerated 
into a dance, with sword play and music. But at Alcalde and 
Santa Cruz, New Mexico, although the text has been corrupted 
by being handed down these three hundred and thirty odd years 
largely by word of mouth and occasional transcriptions by un- 
lettered hands, it is still possible to make out a tolerable version 
of the dialogue, and the business appears scarcely to have suffered 
at all. 

Who composed the drama of Los Moros y Los Cristianos there 
is no knowing. Cervantes in his account of the Teatro de Corrales, 
explicitly stated that in his youth there were no plays of the Moors 
and the Christians to give zest to their remembered performances, 
which would put the writing of this one at least as late as the 
70’s or 8o’s of fifteen hundred. 

What we have to recall of that period is that at the time there 
were no distinctions between professional and folk drama, so that 
anybody might have written it, though the style of the copy in 
my possession is of distinctly literary prose. But Los Moros y Los 
Cristianos is not the only play which came over in the saddlebags 
of the Spanish Colonials. Already there were in circulation nu- 
merous versions of mediaeval mystery plays and comedias of Bib- 
lical derivation. The oldest dramatic fragment in Spain is a part 
of the Mystery of the Magian Kings, dating from the 13th Cen- 
tury, and to this day Los Reyes Magos is one of the preferred 
Autos Sacramentales of New Mexico. It was Calderon who, early 
in the sixteen hundreds, gave form and convention to these dramas 
in celebration of the Christian Sacraments, autos as they are called, 
of which the leading group comprises the Nativity Play, Los 
Pastores o La Estrella (The Shepherds or The Star) as it is 
named; Los Reyes Magos (The Three Kings), and El Nifio Per- 
dido (The Little Lost Jesus at Jerusalem). There appear to have 
been several originals of the Pastores Play and two of the Magian 
Kings, but only one of the Lost Child. In the case of the first 
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two plays there have been borrowings and shiftings. Since ‘any 
group of players feels at liberty to alter or rearrange the texts, the 
only clue we have to date or authorship is that in one of the ver- 
sions of Los Pastores appears the gracioso, the foil, the butt, always 
so indispensable to Calderon, in the character of a Hermitafio, a 
complete anachronism in the drama of the Nativity. Also one ob- 
serves in the plays which seem to have come up through Mexico 
that more significance is given to Lucifer and his familiars, al- 
though their general character declines, and in place of the dig- 
nified Spanish Devil there appear somewhat crass and bullying 
imps. There are also various Pastorelas and Coloquios, which 
although they use practically the same characters, vary the plot 
and the dialogue. 

Los Pastores and the other Nativity plays are done about Christ- 
mas; Los Reyes Magos on January 6th, and El Nitio Perdido 
somewhat later, in Lent. E/ Nitto Perdido, as being somewhat less 
popular, is less corrupt, and has a most interesting setting. One 
end of the forefront of the stage represents a rich man’s house at 
which supper is being served, with servants in attendance; and 
at the other end are grouped the Doctors in the Temple. Set back 
from these sometimes are cardboard crayon illustrations of the 
portals of the principal houses of Jerusalem, mounted on posts, 
where the Child Jesus wanders. And along with the characters, 
the man with the prompt book, firmly recalling them to their lines 
on the slightest deviation. 

The costumes of all the plays are as traditional as the stage 
business; elaborate crooks and pouches for the shepherds; wings 
and a sword for San Miguel, and a great deal of black and red 
for Lucifer and his familiars. 

Among the other religious plays are autos of Adam and Eve; 
Cain and Abel, and E/ Vuelte del Cruzado. There used to be a 
Corpus Christi play with a procession, which seems to have en- 
tirely disappeared. Of dramas which relate to the Crucifixion, 
there is one, wholly allegorical, of the betrayal, which is performed 
by the organization known as Los Hermanos Pentitentes as part 
of their Holy Week Ritual; and another realistic version of El 
Pasion del Senor—(The Passion of our Lord)—which I have not 
been able to secure, since there is no written copy in existence, but 
believe to be an abbreviated version, and possibly corrupted, of the 
one from Mexico, at Zintzuntzan. All-the characters of the sacred 
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story are there—placidly chewing their gum for the most part— 
but the Saviour is represented by a life-size jointed effigy, for 
whom the lines are spoken. This is done annually at Tomé, and 
I have seen it at Talpa, done by the Penitentes. With patience | 
may be able to set it down. 

The first record I was able to make of Los Pastores was thirty 
years ago at Monterey, from an old lady of ninety, who remem- 
bered it from playing the part of Gila when she was twelve years 
old, in the house of the Spanish Governor of California. In many 
cases the parts are handed down in families from father to son, 
along with the properties and the business. One also picks up a 
great deal at rehearsals, which everybody attends without in the 
least taking the edge off their zest for the finished production. 

Next in popularity among the religious plays is the Four Ap- 
paritions of Our Lady of Guadaloupe. This is the story of the 
appearance of the Virgin as an Indian maiden, to Juan Diego, the 
poor cargedero, at the hill of Tepeyac, near the city of Mexico; 
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A paricién de la Virgen de Guadalupe en los Remedios. An engrav- 

ing by Jose Guadalupe Posada. Courtesy of the Weyhe Gallery. 
of her sending him to the Archbishop with a demand that a chapel 
be erected on the place of her appearance, in her honor, and of 
how she proved her case with a gift of roses off the bare rocks and 
the transference of her likeness to Juan Diego’s ti/ma. This also 
is found in many versions as drama and coloquio, but the official 
drama was written in 1600 by D. José Z. de la Pejfia, of which the 
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others are mainly abbreviated versions. The characters of the Vir- 
gin, the Archbishop and Juan Diego are genuinely good acting 
parts. We did it at the School of Drama at Yale, one of the 
years I was lecturing there, with immense success, and an oppor- 
tunity to see it in Manuel Romero’s production at Santa Fe, at its 
anniversary on December 12, is never missed by the knowing. 
There is however, another performance associated with the Guada- 
loupe incident, although the connection is less well understood, 
more frequently witnessed, and that is the dance known as La 
Matachina. The Hill of Tepeyac where the apparition took place 
was known to be sacred to the Mexican goddess of fertility, in 
whose honor a dance was frequently performed. Tradition has 
it that no sooner was the Appearance recognized by the Church, 
than the native Indian bishops produced the dance in honor of 
Our Lady, the dance itself being revamped to present a drama of 
the Soul’s progress. 


A Matachina is a dance that displays a story, a ballad dance. 
The characters in the Guadaloupe Matachina are El Monarch, 
two Capitans, the Bride, E/ Toro (the bull) and E/ Aguelo (the 
whip). In the story El] Monarch figures as Montezuma—head of 
the Aztec nation. E/ Toro is the figure of Pagan Deviltry; E/ 
Aguelo is the lusts of the flesh, and the Bride is the Soul which 
is to be won over to Christianity. Thus in the dance the story of 
Aztec conversion is revealed, and this is the earliest form of the 
Guadaloupe drama. How much truth there is behind this tradition 
one does not know, but everywhere the Matachina is associated 
with the Appearance, and the dress of the dancers is plainly 
modeled on the cope and mitre of the Christian bishops. The 
drama is wordless, but plainly a drama for all that, and moreover, 
the only one of the Spanish plays that has been taken over heartily 
by the Indians. Some of them make attempts at the Nativity Play, 
but the best Matachinas, and the most correctly costumed, are 
those done at Cochiti and San Juan Pueblos. 


Just how much influence the Spanish drama has had on the 
[Indian is difficult to say. It has not affected the original Indian 
Dance-drama at all, such as the Dance of the Emergence, a drama 
of man’s emergence from the Underworld into this one, the Rain 
and Corn ceremonials, the Snake Dance, the Navajo Fire Dances 
and the Night Chant. But there are other dances, such as the less 
important fertility dances, in which it is designed to present that 
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lighter, more amusing aspect of sex which it is part of Indian 
philosophy to believe contributes to the increase of the tribe, 
which are known by the Spanish term entremeses. An entremes 
is an amusing interlude interpolated between the scenes of a serious 
play, such for instance as the business between the Hermitano and 
the aged shepherd Bato, in Los Pastores, or between the ritual 
acts of Indian ceremonial, by the Koshare. The Koshare, or De- 
light Makers, is an official group of Indian comedians, personating 
the spirits of our Ancients, whose business it is to keep the com- 
munity in order by whips of laughter in the intervals of serious 
Dance-dramas. How much these topical farces have been in- 
fluenced by the Spanish entremes, it is impossible to say, since 
memory runs not to the time in which such influence was not 
available, but it seems likely that the laugh-making interludes pre- 
sented by volunteers at traditional Indian fiestas, may have de- 
rived directly from the Spanish Farce, either the entremes or the 
sainete, the legitimate one act comedy. There are a number of 
these still extant in New Mexico, of unknown, but probably direct 
Spanish origin, such as E/ Gato, Perico, Don Patricio, and El 
Lluvia de Ingleses (The Flood of English) of which the last two 
have a quality that would render it not surprising if copies of 
them turned up some day in some old list of Spanish classics, or 
at least in Mexico. There is still considerable dramatic exchange 
between Old and New Mexico, melodramas such as the Life of 
Pancho Villa being immensely popular, and comedtas based upon 
incidents of social life among the meztizo class. 

Another contact of Indian and Spanish appears in the pageant 
type of entertainment, in which historic incidents in the Indian’s 
own past are given dramatic presentation, always with a twist to- 
ward burlesque and irony. One which has annual performances 
commemorates the coming of the Spanish, in which the Indians 
have worked out, apparently on their own initiative, horses after 
the fashion in which horses are shown in Chinese drama, in which 
the element of exhibitionism so emphasized in early Spanish horse- 
manship is amusingly conspicuous, and the lordly manners of the 
Conquistadores are successfully satirized. Another burlesque, a 
peace treaty between the Pueblos and Navajos, is presented with 
extraordinary aptitude. An Indian fiesta occurring every fourth 
year among the Tewa Pueblos deals with a traditional occurrence 
of a time when the men were all away on the annual Salt ex- 
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pedition, and the women, discovering the Navajos creeping up 
on the Pueblos, immediately dressed themselves in their men’s 
clothing and made a show of arms which intimidated the attacking 
party and led to their withdrawal. On this occasion all of the 
men’s duties for the whole day are undertaken by the women, and 
the women’s by the men; they wear each other’s clothing and 
abound in pointed incident of mutual burlesque. It is on these 
occasions that the influence of the entremes is most noticeable, 
especially in burlesques of white life, extraordinarily pungent and 
telling. 

Of serious mutual participation in drama between Indians and 
the Natives, as the descendants of Spanish Colonials are locally 
designated, there is but one incident. During the years just pre- 
ceding the American Occupation, the settled communities of New 
Mexico, both Spanish and Indian, were excessively harrassed by 
raids of the Comanches, then at the apex of their tribal power. 
Self defense drove the two agricultural groups along the Rio 
Grande into military alliances, by means of which the dreaded 
Comanches under their Chief Cuernaverde were utterly routed, thus 
breaking permanently the Comanche power. Shortly after this 
event a drama of it was written by no one knows whom, except that 
there is a tradition that it was one of the Tenorios of Taos, near 
which the rout of the Comanches occurred. The play is in poetry 
of traditional Spanish grandiloquence. Since that time there have 
been occasional performances of Los Comanchos up and down the 
Rio Grande, but especially at Taos, where the part of the Pueblo 
Allies is taken by Indians from Taos Pueblo. The setting of the 
play is a pageant including many incidents of the preliminary 
campaign against the Comanches, with much realistic Indian 
scouting and manoeuvering of Spanish troops. Plans are forward 
at present for organizing the drama and making of it an annual 
celebration in connection with the Pueblo fiesta of San Hieronomo. 

Since the arrival along the Rio Grande of the artist group, there 
has been a conspicuous revival of interest in the Spanish Drama. 
The advent of the intelligently interested audience has made of 
their performances a reasonably profitable pecuniary adventure. 
Collections of manuscript have been achieved and made avail- 
able* to the general public. 

Some English translations of particular dramas have been made; 





* At the Laboratory Museum, Santa Fe. 
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copious notes of costumes and stage business taken, and a few pho- 

tographs, although the Spanish performers seem to have aped the 

Indians in reluctance to being photographed. There does not yet 

appear to be among the Spanish speaking any revival of play writ- 

ing, although the prevalence of acting ability continually suggests | 
that possibility. It is possible that this latent capacity may be | 
turned into English. Among the Indians, however, there is an 5 
explicit emergence of dramatic interest and power. Among the 

younger groups there is a disposition to adapt their existing drama 

to American understanding, although the cheap vaudeville quality 

of opportunities offered, acts as a deterrent. The consciousness of 

true dramatic artistry in the Indian temperament leads him to 

reject the tawdry occasion at the same time that it sets him yearn- 

ing toward the larger scope, occasion for which should not be too 

long delayed. It is possible that the same thing that Thespis 

brought to pass in the Greek Dance-drama is about to happen to 

our native aboriginal performances. 


* From 
WOMAN’S SONG 


(of the Luisefio) 


These are the First Born 
Of the First People. 

Topal, the grinding stone, 
Kenhut, the wampum string, 
Paviut, the knife. 


Thus runs the song around, 

Under what tribal change so’er you find them. 
Where there are women found 

There sits the grinding stone; 

Where there are men 

There glints the hunting knife; 

Where there are People 

There goes the wampum string. 

Thus runs the song around. 





*From Mary Austin’s The American Rhythm, Studies and Reéxpressions of Amerindian 
Songs. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Spanish Colonial painted chest, now the property of 
Mary Austin. It was probably painted in the early 
part of the 17th Century, illustrating a scene from 
Los Moros y Les Cristianos. Chests of this sort 
were used to transport trousseaus, bought in Old 
Mexico and carried by mule-back into New Mexico, 
for the sweethearts of young Spanish-Americans. 
(Below) A church motif used in baskets. From A. L. 
Kroeber’s Basketing Designs of the Mission Indians. 
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The costumes for Los Pastores (below) and 
other nativity plays are as traditional in 
their way as the costume (above) of Elicatl, 
Aztec God of the Winds. The scene in 
Los Pastores shows a winged San Miguel 
about to pierce a black and red garbed 
Lucifer with the point of his sword. 
In spite of the European origin of these 
plays there still remains a definite Indian 
influence in their form of presentation. 





A Matachina is a Ballad Dance, 
which according to tradition rec- 
ords the story of Aztecs’ conver- 
sion to Christianity. The costumes 
of many of the dancers are obvi- 
ously patterned after the garb 
of Christian bishops, with their 
copes and mitres. Many of the 
characters, such as El Monarch, 
as Montezuma, are based on Aztec 
figures. (Right) Tlaloc, Mexican 
God of Rain, is just such an idol as 
the good Fathers inveighed against. 
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The Indians of the Southwest borrowed both the 
form and the spirit of many Catholic ceremonials 
and united them with their own rituals. This 
hobby-horse figure of St. James, for example, (a 
sketch by Robert Edmond Jones) appears as 
the protagonist in the ceremony of the bless- 
ing of the horses, held at the pueblo of Acoma. 


A Hossy-HorseE FiGurRE oF St. JAMES 
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THE GAMUT OF EXPRESSION 
IN AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC 


By HENRY PURMORT EAMES 


HE Red Man, asked to explain the spirit and substance of his 
primitive music, might answer with Wordsworth: 
“What we have loved, others will love, 
And we will teach them how.” 

The Indians long ago taught many of us to find beauty in their 
music, and our appreciation increased in proportion to our under- 
standing of Indian psychology and musicology. So I give you in 
part what my friends, the American Indians, have so patiently 
given to me through the years of my active interest in their musical 
expression: first, facts concerning the substance of their musical 
language and second, an interpretation—moulded by my experience 

with their song, dance and story—of the spirit of their music. 
The Indian, for our present purposes, is a primitive, unconsciously 
feeling his close kinship with Nature, with animal life, and 
with the seen and unseen forces about him. His music is not as yet 
a conscious art. It is his emotional and aesthetic experience trans- 
muted into rhythm and melody, the first two of the fundamental 
elements into which music is usually divided. As is true of all 
undeveloped peoples the Indian’s chief expressional agency in 
music is rhythm. A keen rhythmic sense and the technique to 
externalize it are two of his most valuable assets which he em- 
ploys not only to translate and project universal feelings through 
rhythmic patterns but also to express phases and gradations of 
feeling which to us are musically untranslatable without the added 
help of melody, harmony and tone-color. To classify their song 
and dance-rhythms through the use of rhythm-signatures would be 
to discover that the Indian employed the whole range of our ex- 
pressable time-values: two-four, three-four, four-four, five-eight, 
six-eight, seven-four, nine-eight, etc. The primitive literally turns 
his life into rhythmic song and dance, almost always accompany- 
ing his vocal self-expression with the defining and hypnotizing 
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beats of the drum, that most magical of all instruments evolved by 
man. Against his own and others’ chant the Indian beats his drum 
and very often in an opposing rhythm. The pulse of his song may 
be in threes while the drum beat is in twos, and this cross-rhythm 
is but one, and that the simplest of many combinations of seem- 
ingly unrelated metres, which to the Indian man and child is 
natural to his thinking and easy of accomplishment. 

Here is a little rain-dance song, which I notated some years ago, 
which even to the eye illustrates the Indian’s love for and use of 
contrasting rhythmic figures. These varied rhythms are here 
shown, both in successivity and simultaneity: 

















Arann teats with ne acesuls 





Three classes of pulsations, rhythmic beats, are to be found in 
Indian rhythmic backgrounds: Melodic rhythm—that is, the un- 
accented line of beats, such as is illustrated above; Harmonic 
rhythm—a stream of pulses measured off and grouped by accented 
beats; Polyrhythmic rhythm—odd and even grouping of beats 
played one after the other or together. Each type conveys its own 
atmosphere and tells its own story to the Red Man, who never 
substitutes a new heart-beat for the one which traditionally goes 
with the tune. The late Colonel Theodore Roosevelt once told me 
of an African chieftain’s saying to him that our (civilized) music 
all sounded alike to him and his jungle people, and that they were 
amazed that we could tell one piece from another. This is precisely 
the criticism offered by white men on Indian songs after their first 
few hearings of Indian music. Now however, that we have “turned 
primitive” in our own jazz-music and have copied and “jazzed up” 
primitive rhythmic effects we, ourselves, have learned to recognize 
dances simply by their particular rhythmic and metrical idiom. 
I might add that much of jazz still impresses many of us as our 
music impressed Colonel Roosevelt’s African chieftain. 

For the most part, the American Indian uses the tones of the 
five-note or pentatonic scale, as does the greater part of singing 
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humanity. This scale is that of C major with f and 6 omitted. 
Despite the omission of the fourth and seventh tones, (which in 
the visible color-scale correspond to the hues of green and ultra- 
violet), and the invariable downward trend of the melody, these 
short, powerful Indian songs (seldom longer than sixteen measures) 
are colorful, and frequently achieve points of climax. 

Since the Red Man generally sings out-of-doors and against the 
background of percussion instruments—various kinds of drums, 
rattles, gongs, chime-plates—he has sharpened and refined his sense 
of rhythm at the expense of his sense of intonation. However, he 
recognizes the false intonation or erroneous pitch of others, and 
though he uses no harmony, as we define it, (he does use the in- 
terval of an octave produced by men and women singing together) 
he quickly accepts or rejects, as the case may be, harmonizations 
made by the white man of his native monophonic utterances. 
Tone-quality (color) is given today as the fourth fundamental 
element in music, and from the Indian’s view-point his vocal ex- 
pression, his percussion instruments of time-division, accent and 
punctuation, and his bull-roarers, whistles and flute provide him a 
wide range of tone-color, rich in sensuous appeal and symbolical 
meaning. : 

In interpreting songs with a religious or dramatic content, the 
Red Man is not only prone to slide from pitch to pitch (as do 
many of our overly-dramatic opera stars), but he adds a tremolo, 
a vibrato, to an already throaty, and often to a falsetto tone. In 
my opinion, he uses vibrato for the same purpose as do all singers 
and instrumentalists—fundamentally its purpose is to inject emotion, 
feeling and human personality into the tone. Every social stratum 
of every race employs a tone-vibrato, or effects closely akin to it, 
in an effort to embody the human spirit in tone, to suggest and to 
project man’s subjective experiences in all the possible grades of 
intensities to which his spirit is heir. The Indian is a highly sub- 
jective human, and his tonal vibrato, whether caused by move- 
ments within or contractions of his throat, or by movements of his 
hand applied externally to the throat or lips, rises from the same 
desire and serves the same purpose as it does throughout all human 
expression. 

The Indian describes and paints in tone-color. He does this 
crudely but convincingly. A man, when accepting a gift of a horse 
for example, will sing his song of thanks as if he were astride the 
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steed at the moment, and his tone will be broken in pitch and 
roughened in quality as if affected by the wild movements of the 
horse. Words are not vital to their musical expression and seldom 
run entirely through their short, descending, rhythmitonal songs. 
Vocables (meaningless syllables) well-nigh changeless and always 
retained in the memory with accuracy, are sung to a large part of 
the melody, but somewhere in the song will be found the one com- 
prehensive and revealing word or word-group which helps to paint 
the song-picture and gives to the melody its particular reason for 
being. The song, not the words, is the vital force which puts the 
Indian in harmony with the spirit which he seeks to approach, 
worship or propitiate. 

The Indian’s life from the cradle to the grave is expressed in 
music. He not only names everything (as we do), but he also has 
a song for everything. The gamut of expression in his music is to 
him as broad and inclusive as is, to‘us, the range of possible ex- 
pression in our music. When the Indian’s soul is moved, he sings; 
when he addresses the Great Spirit, he sings; when he woos, wars, 
works or gambles, he sings; and in all, the song is seldom separated 
from the dance. His song (or song-dance) is his own personal 
property, or that of his family or tribe. If he should sing for you 
a song belonging to a different tribe, he would say, “I will sing 
you now a Chippewa song” (for example). 

It was through “Bright Eyes”, Susan LaFlesche Tibbles, and her 
noble brother, the late Francis LaFlesche—children of the last 
principal chief of the Omahas—that I first made the intimate 
acquaintance of the Indian, and through their friendship and trust 
I witnessed their ceremonies, taking down many songs, ceremonies 
and old tribal stories. This was over thirty years ago and that re- 
vealing experience resulted in a complete revision of my boyhood 
ideas of Indian expression in the several fields of art. 

The Indian is an introvert, and his songs are inner life-dramas to 
him. Such are to him his Vision and the Mystery songs, his Re- 
ligious, War, Hunting and (Gambling songs. This holds true not 
only of the tribe I knew best in those days—the splendid tribe of 
the Omaha, but of all other tribes. I want to write a special 
word about their love song, “Be-thae wa-an”, as it is called in the 
Omaha tongue. Some “courting melodies”, of smaller tone-compass 
than the songs, are played on the Indian flute, a hand-made cedar 
flute, often called a “courting flute”. The love song in the old tribal 
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days was usually sung in the morning or evening, when the lover was 
keeping his tryst and watching for his beloved to go to the spring. 
Creative musicians have found special inspiration in many of these 
love-songs, particularly in the flute melody here given. This lovely 
tune has been the germ of many “pale-face” songs: 


Se 


OULERA : : 
jbovr song Quinn we i, ree 




















I have been asked whether or not the American Indian pos- 
sessed veritable Indian love-songs. The answer is that the most 
advanced tribes, with hardly an exception, do possess such scngs 
and melodies, just as they possess cradle songs and songs of healing. 
Miss Frances Densmore has recorded thirty love-songs sung by the 
Chippewa Indians.* The love-songs of the Red Man are found 
to be freer in rhythm, melody and tone-color than are their other 
less subjective songs; more voice tremolo, rubato, and glissando 
effects are used. However the same may be said of our own love- 
songs and of the style in which we expect them to be interpreted. 

American Indian music, by its very limitations and liabilities as 
well as by virtue of its rhythmic and intervallic assets, constitutes 
one of the fundamental founts from which the American composer 
can draw inspiration and ideas. It stands like geometric figures, 
like Nature patterns, ready for the organizing and idealizing mind 
of the modern creator in rhythm and tone. It records in a simple 
but nevertheless moving manner, every major emotional experi- 
ence—subjective or objective—enjoyed or suffered by a noble race. 
The rhythmitonal dance and song of the Red Man mirrors a primi- 
tive but a positive philosophy which the American composer of 
today sorely needs, for only as he draws upon his sympathetic un- 
derstanding of unadorned Nature and simple human nature can 
he create a conscious art of enduring beauty. 





* Bureau of American Ethnology—Bulletin 53. 
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LUCK Y-IN-THE-HOUSE 


By HARTLEY ALEXANDER 


OR MILES the prairies stretch treeless. To the northern 
horizon and the eastern horizon there is nothing but the 
undulating swales and swells moulded into unanticipated 
patterns by the continental ice-drifts, millenially remote. Here 
and there is a shallow hill-top basin filled with waters fed from 
nowhere, mere memories of the winter’s snows, formed into still 
mirrors of the inexhaustible blue of a wind-cleansed sky. Sedges 
grow about these upland lakelets, and water-fowl in myriads now 
rise with a sun-flash from every wing, now descend in showers to 
their perpetual bickerings, their pipings upraised only to be im- 
mediately absorbed in the silence of a space which is equally 
oblivious of birds and men. Before us shimmer all the jewelled 
iridescences of greens, violets, purples, softened into the velvety 
textures of the prairie grasses, now and again transformed into a 
wave of ethereal blue where a flax-field has breathed into the high 
summer’s blossoming. But the distance is the remotest of margins, 
the line of the great circle which marks the rim of Earth’s drum- 
head where it hangs suspended before the Musician of the Skies. 
Westward there is a long gash in the flow of the prairies, with 
repeated gleams of the Upper Missouri, where that river’s great 
bending turns on its southward course. Below the bluffs spreads 
the green of tree-tops and brush, cedar and pine along with willow 
and the flickering leafage of cottonwoods, glossy berry bushes, the 
blue-gray sage, and the dogwood and sumac that give to the In- 
dian’s kinnikinnick a flavor more native than tobacco. Westward, 
too, just on the bluff over the river, shines the circle of tipis and 
tents and covered wagons which marks the ceremonial camp of the 
Arikara, prepared for their summer festival, for the erection of 
the sacred Cedar Tree and the Mystery of Mother Corn.* In the 





*In addition to his own notes of the ceremony, here described as carried through in 
August, 1924, the writer is indebted to Dr. Melvin R. Gilmore who sponsored the ritual, 
and whose Prairie Smoke (New York, 1929) contains rich and authentic materials on this 
and other Plains Indian rites. Other materials dealing with this ceremony are in the author’s 
L’Art et la Philosophie des Indiens (Paris, 1926). The episode ascribed to Lucky-in-the- 
House, whose true story the author was unable to learn, is drawn from other sources. 
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Seldom does one find a photograph of Indian 
dancers which is so absolutely devoid of con- 
scious pose. The group, caught in full action, 
are dancers of the Pueblo of San Ildefonso 
entering the dancing plaza, led by Julian 
Martinez, pottery decorator and painter. 





ENTERING THE DANCE PLAZA 





























Huntington Free Library 








There is some question as to whether the Dog Dance is a 
dance of peace or a representation of huge black dogs, yet 
most of the Plains Tribes danced it and it filtered through 
them to the Pueblos of the Southwest. (Above) A Minna- 
tari warrior in Dog Dance costume from Maximilian Alex- 
ander Philipp, Prince of Neuwied’s book on North Ameri- 
can Indians. (Left) A Dog Dance movement from 4 meri- 


($a — can Indian Dance Steps by Bessie Evans and May G. Evans. 
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LUCKY-IN-THE-HOUSE 


midst of the vast prairies the nations of men are very small, camp 
circles and council circles, ephemeral as the flocks of fowl that rise 
a-wing and vanish into the ether... . 

But evening is approaching and shadows, and there is an intimacy 
in twilight that is friendly to small creatures. Smoke from camp- 
fires, and now the twinkling blaze, and we know that the women are 
bustling about their kettles and the men tending the horses. As we 
make our own camp, quartermile away, the rim of the sun sinks down 
and we hear the voice of a man, long, clear, ululating, and we can 
discern his blanketed form, erect upon the roof of the brown 
Medicine Lodge, beside the bison skull which makes a white spot 
just over the long entranceway. It is Crow Ghost, the priest, 
calling the opening of the ceremony, and calling not alone to his 
tribesmen round about, but to the whole assemblage of invisible 
Powers that abide on earth and in sky and daily and nightly walk 
beyond the rim of the world. His voice rings like a music, pul- 
sates on the evening air, ascends, and is erased into the still breath 


of heaven. 
A 


ee 


Night has fallen, and within the great lodge begins the rite of 
purification. The lodge is circular; its entrance is from the east; 
its roof is supported by four pillars, trunks of sturdy trees, the 
names of which are Sunrise and Thunder and Wind and Night. 
The central space within the pillars is for the fire, and four logs 
are ended to the center; forming a cross pointing to Earth’s four 
quarters. Westward of the fire is the altar-place, and the station 
of the chief priest and his musicians, while right and left, as far 
as the eastern pillars, are the stations of the Medicine societies, 
each with its drum before it, and above it its sacred bundle and 
its emblem of beast-skin or bird-feathers—Elk Society, Buffalo So- 
ciety, Cormorant, Crow, Duck, Owl. Opposite the Sunrise pillar 
is the spectral society of the Ghosts, while across the lodge, at the 
station of Night, are the Bears, potent in wisdom of the earth and 
strong in Medicine. The eastern portion of the lodge, beyond the 
pillars, is for attendants and guests. 

The fire is lighted by the Fire-tender, and from its early sparks 
is ignited the tobacco in the ceremonial pipes, where, beginning 
with the priest, smoke is offered to the Quarters and the Above 
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and the Below—to all that abide with man in this world-frame. 
“The ceremony is not of human origin”, the priest explains; “it 
was given from Above long ago”. The members of all the so- 
cieties have painted their bodies with the sacred white clay brought 
from the magical Bad Lands. Now branches of sage are distri- 
buted to them; they arise; faggots are flung on the glowing log- 
ends and the blaze leaps up; the crier calls, calls from the roof 
above the smoke-hole; the rattles sound; the motion begins. Closer 
and closer the white bodies move; they form a serried circle about 
the fireplace; knees and ankles, ankles and knees, almost a vertical 
motion, and the stamping of moccasined feet. The branches of 
sage move up and down; the musicians beat the drums and the 
rawhide roll, louder than all; voices chant. Dust, smoke, sound, 
the rhythm of whitened bodies, all is wraithlike and unreal. 

“What do they sing?” I ask. 

“They honor the fire. Fire is the oldest. Fire is the first living. 
That is what they sing.” 

A woman enters, an old woman, brown and wrinkled, and with 
nothing of ceremony about her: costume. But she alone passes 
within the sacred space, and joins the sage-dance, there behind the 
men. Her face is worn and strange, with that unforgettable ad- 
mixture of voiceless tenderness and the long weathering of the 
wilds which one encounters on the faces of old Indian women. 
And as she dances her voice is raised in a high, eerie keening, that 
somehow impossibly combines the wail of a prairie wolf and the 
cry of a broken heart—out of what pasts, who can dream? . . 

“Why does she dance with the men?” 

‘‘A woman who has fasted much and suffered much, a woman 
who has given much for the tribe, is given the privilege. She is 
like that. It was long ago.” 

“Has she a name?” 

“They named her Lucky-in-the-House.”’ 

There is a song of praise, “Thanks for the Gift from the Power 


Above!” There is a prayer, and a wailing. Then the dancers 
depart, to cast their sage-brush wands into the waters of the Mis- 
souri and to wash the sacred paint from their bodies . . . so that 


one recalls how also in olden Athens the initiates ran to the sea, 
and cast their wands into the waters, and bathed in its waves, there 
at their ceremony of purification, when the Mysteries were about 
to begin,—another race, in another day, when drama was being 
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born into great poetry. . . But here, in this northern Indian lodge, 
the women stand with hands and voices upraised, and after the 
dancers the audience departs. 

Only Lucky-in-the-House remains in her station, east of the place 
of the Bears, she, forgetful of all, keening ... 


he 


tite 


American Indian rituals of the type that marks the great tribal 
festivals most frequently have a four-part structure. There is 
first the preparation which usually occupies many days and is a 
matter primarily for the priests in charge, culminating in the puri- 
fication, which as in case of the Sage Dance just described, marks 
the opening of the ritual proper. Second, there are secret cere- 
monies, largely of consecration, but often interspersed with episodes 
and always with significant teachings. Third, there is the great 
dramatic miming of the Mystery—a spectacle which is for all to 
see, but is truly understood only by the initiate: this is what is 
commonly called the “dance”. Lastly, there is the tribal festival, 
a general rejoicing, with much gift-giving, feasting, naming, and 
plenty of both humor and pathos. This last marks a major pur- 
pose of the whole, which is to set the tribe at rights both with its 
own tribal world and with that world of nature by whose com- 
plaisance all life exists. The poor are taken care of at this festi- 
val; children are introduced and names given them; perhaps foster 
parents for the needy; those who have served the tribe and the 
heroic whose deeds call for recognition are given honor; and not 
least all the participants are blessed, formally or by their mere 
sharing in the revelation. The whole ceremony is at once a prayer 
for prosperity and a blessing of the tribal life. At the heart of it 


is a drama. : 


tt 


At the foundation of the world is the pillar of stone, the “Grand- 
father”, the “Aged One”, the abiding rock. Fifty paces before the 
entrance of the Medicine Lodge the pillar stands, fixed and un- 
changing through summer and winter, heat and snow, he, the ever- 
lasting; but now, for the festival, anointed and painted with red, 
the sign of life. With him must be associated the “Grandmother” 
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of life, the living Cedar Tree, green the year long, but because she 
is symbol of the annually fading and renewing vegetation of the 
earth and of the unceasing drama of human passing and renewal, 
each year she must be upreared anew, fifty paces toward the sun- 
rise from Grandfather Rock. The ritual of the second day is the 
ritual of Grandmother Cedar. 

Early in the morning, from the roof over the entranceway of 
the great Lodge, is heard the call of the priest, proclaiming the 
ceremonies of the day and greeting the youthful sun just lifted 
above the horizon. Within the Lodge the members of the societies 
are being painted and adorned, each with his own regalia, and 
the sacred objects are receiving offerings of smoke. Novitiates 
are introduced—sons to succeed fathers who have gone on to the 
Spirit Lodge—and their bodies are anointed and their faces 
painted,—transforming them into other beings, for after the painted 
pattern is on a man’s face he is not to be addressed save by one 
who has been blessed and is become an intermediary. Finally 
there is the song of departure, and except for the vigil keepers, 
the lodge is emptied, and the procession goes seeking the tree. 
Grandmother Cedar has been felled and brought within a few 
hundred rods of the camp. New ceremonies there: paintings, 
sending out of scouts to the world Quarters, smoke-offerings, 
prayers, until finally the tree is taken up and brought in by its 
bearers, to be greeted joyfully by the people within the camp circle 
and smothered with gifts—yards of colored cloth, blankets, feather 
ornaments, and the peeled willow wands which are symbols of 
horses. Each giver is blessed with symbolic movement of the 
priest’s hands, never actually laid upon the body whose form it 
traces, foot to thigh, thigh to shoulder, to head, and down again. 

Meanwhile members of the societies, in their animal maskings 
and mimings, are out in the open entertaining the crowd with 
gaieties. The Bears, heavy in their ponderous bearskin robes, are 
pursuing deer and elk and the other animals, each provided with 
whistles and dancing temptingly near to their lumbering pursuers. 
Should the Bear touch his quarry he may manhandle him as he 
pleases; that is the game; but escape proves easy for the nearly 
nude, agile men, who in their leafy ornaments seem most like 
classical fauns in some gaiety of woodlawn revelry. . . Finally 
Grandmother Cedar is borne within, for a new and ritual con- 
secration beside the altar, and for a curious drama in which the 
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leaders of the societies attack and strike the tree, as if it were an 
enemy—rattles, drums, singing, dancing, all the time. At last 
Snow Bird, of the Elk Society, fastens a fan of hawk feathers at 
the crown of the tree, the butt of which has already been painted 
red. Once more the procession; the cedar is borne out and set 
up to the east of Grandfather Rock, there to remain standing until 
the ice breaks in the Missouri with the next spring’s thaw. Then 
mothers will fasten upon its branches the worn shoes of their little 
children and Grandmother Cedar will be consigned to the flooding 
waters of the Missouri. Miles downstream, say the Arikara, from 
the bluffs where their ancestors dwelt, the spirits of their Ancients 
will be watching, and when they see the numbers of the children’s 
moccasins tied to the branches of the floating tree, in their spirit- 
land they will be happy, for they will know that the tribe is still 


powerful in the land. , 


ite 


The third day is given to the Mystery of Mother Corn. It is 
Mother Corn who has conducted man from the nether world of 
his olden origins, up into the light of day and the life of this land. 
She has been his guide and guardian, food-giver and life-giver, 
and the source of wisdom and intelligence, and animals no less 
than men are under her protection, and, along with cereal food, 
game also is her gift. The whole Medicine Lodge is emblematic 
of her presiding presence, and the day’s ceremonies are its lesson. 
Except for the hunting episode of the morning, when the symbolic 
hunt takes place and the devoted animal is slain, token of the food 
of man and flesh for the feast, women play a large role in this 
day’s celebration, for it is to their charge that food-care is com- 
mitted. 

The hunt takes place, and the beef animal, replacing the olden 
bison, is slain and ceremonially butchered. This is in the field. 
Afterwards all return once more to the camp circle, where now, 
within the Lodge, the symbol before the altar is the sheaf of green 
stalks which is the emblem of the Corn Mother. This is the day 
of festival and gift-giving, with namings and consecrations. But 
it is the day also of the drama which records first of all how the 
Ancients of the People came forth from the darkness, seeking their 
light; how they wandered naked and destitute, ignorant, cold, 
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hungry, until there came the Woman from the South who brought 
the gift of the maize, that men might live. “Father Heaven placed 
Mother Corn in authority over all things on this Earth. She 
moves between men and the Spirit Above from whom all things 
come.” 

The first dance is the dance of the hoeing. The women with 
shoulder-bone hoes, such as their mothers used, receive the sacred 
seed-corn from the priests; about the four pillars of the lodge, they 
mime its planting, its cultivation, its reaping. Every woman seems 
to wish to take part, and one succeeds another in the scene. There 
is humor, too. A man jumps in and sportively imitates the weed- 
ing of a field—a playful insult which the woman resents. An 
Indian gotten up as a Negro, cocky straw hat, cowhide coat, 
turkey-feather tail, joins with his comedy dancing. Meanwhile 
gifts are continuous, and the excitement grows. Every gift must 
be called by the criers, and the recipients answer with loud thanks. 
An old blind man stands with streaming eyes holding blankets 
and food and the willow-wand emblem of a horse, his voice break- 
ing with emotion as he praises the givers. Elder women are 
keening, the long piercing note cleaving every other sound with 
its eerie wail and its palpitant lament for the long ago and for 
olden life-fellows who are now but ghosts out of the past. Tears 
flow from many eyes, and the Fire-tender wipes them from the 
wet faces and with a reverent gesture presents them at the altar. 
For tears, too, are offerings to Mother Corn. 

Later there is the drama of the hunt. Women in cowskins rep- 
resent the buffalo kind. They lumber along the lodge, curiously 
convincing in their movements, and one brings her young daughter 
in calf-skin, representing the buffalo young. Then the hunter 
appears, an old man who in his youth had hunted the buffalo with 
the bow and arrow which he now carries. He dances mimetically 
about the little herd, and one after another, drawing his arrows 
from the coyote-skin quiver, thrusts an arrow under each victim’s 
arm, symbol of the hunt. Each buffalo-cow in turn sinks to earth, 
and the hunter gathers up his arrows, wiping them carefully. But 
before the maskers may throw aside the heavy hides, the priest 
must mark each, there between the horns, with a wisp of feather- 
down, symbol of the breath of life. 


The last dance is before the altar. The men stand with wands 
raised, emblems of the Mystery. But the dance is for the women, 
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each of whom, at its ending, receives from the Corn Priest an ear 
of seed-corn, for to their charge are committed the fields. The 
Song of Ending closes the rite. 


he 


ie. 


Early on the fourth day the camp is broken. But before the 
people depart, an elder woman, one who had given much for her 
people, stands beside Grandmother Cedar and speaks. The people 
must live in harmony; they must do no evil, hold no ill thought; 
anger and bitterness must be banished; they must be of one heart. 
She lifts her hands and prays to the Power Above that he be com- 
passionate to all, and that, Indian and white man alike, all who 
have taken part in the ceremony may find peace. . . Tents are 
struck; wagons trundle away in every direction; from the lingering 
embers of the morning fires the thin wisps of smoke dissolve into 
the transcendent blue, which somehow seems to mirror and to hold 
all memories. As we drive southward toward the thin line of 
trees that records a frontier planting, the scenes of the ritual days 
rise and fade phantasmagorically, as if preserved within some 
palimpsest of time. But most vivid and most lingering is the 
image of the solitary dancer, behind the men, body swaying, feet 
and half-lifted hands rhythmic rather than active, and in her up- 
raised face, weathered and tear-stained, the stamp of a vision, 


deathless and remote... . 


st 


. . .The spring is late, and the prolonged winter has brought 
hunger to the villages of the Arikara. Every day scouts are out 
seeking signs of a return of the buffalo following the young grass 
up from the south; and every day the women and the children 
scour the nearer prairies for some scrap of food, some root or 
rodent, that may aid to carry through to the day of the renewed 
fields and the fiush hunt; hunger-belts must be drawn tighter 
against that day. One young mother has gone far afield, even be- 
yond the last ridge from which the village may be seen. She is 
searching, searching; and beside her, prying, quick-eyed, fleet of 
foot—for, oh, but he will be a hunter in his prime!—is a lithe boy, 
with bow and rabbit-arrows, Red Feather, his mother’s pride and 
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hope. He is ahead, at the rim of the basin beyond; and suddenly 
he turns with an excited gesture, flings down bow and arrow and 
crooks a finger over each ear, like horns—the sign of buffalo! 
The mother runs forward, where the boy, with the hunter’s in- 
stinct, is already warily spying. Yes, there are the buffalo! Food 
for the starving! A row of brown hulks of bodies, rising from 
the swale. . . . But—something is not just natural. She stops, and 
peers more closely; then starts, with a quick signal to Red Feather. 
In his hunter’s excitement, he does not see, and again’ she runs 
forward—calls! From one of the buffalo forms the brown hide 
suddenly falls away, and a man emerges, painted for war. He 
leaps forward, and in a moment has seized the boy. The woman 
screams, as he raises a knife-threat, cruel in its hesitation. The 
warrior repeats the threat before her terrified eyes; then rapidly, 
in the sign language, commands. She must return to the ridge 
whence the village is visible; she must make the signal, the blanket- 
signal that means the return of the herd, that the hunters may come 
out and find—their fate! Otherwise—and again he draws the blade 
across the throat of Red Feather. . . . One agonized look, and she 
turns to the hill-crest. Already the hunters are swarming exuberant 
from the village, for other eyes have seen the brown forms. The 
nude bodies of young men gleam from the ponies, bow and arrow 
and quirt, swift for the hunt. They see her; she makes the signal— 
Enemy! enemy!. . . There are shouts and confusion; the sudden 
boom of the war-drum; and an instant later it is a stream of armed 
warriors that issues from the village, following where the woman has 
turned, running blindly into the answering arrows from the enraged 
enemy who with whoops of defiance have cast their pretense aside. ... 
The ponies sweep ahead of her; there are yells, twanging of bows, 
hiss of arrows, and the sound of a ripping into living bodies; then 
the clatter of clubs and knives and the sudden death-scream from 
men and horses. . . The defenders ride back, those who are not 
still pursuing, with shouts of triumph and flourish of red trophies. 
One, a great warrior, a chief, halts his pony sharply beside the 
woman, still dazed and seeking. He waves a bloody-scalp before 
her. 

“This shall be yours”, he cries, “yours in the scalp-dance! This— 
with the very knife that killed Red Feather I took it! Yours—here- 
after you shall dance with the men, Woman who saves the tribe!” 
. . . Lucky-in-the-House. . 
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George Catlin was one of the earliest and perhaps q 
the greatest of all painters of American Indians. He 
made more than five hundred portraits of Indians 
from life, as well as a long series of the cos- 
tumes and ceremonials of many tribes, like the Buf- 
falo Dance (above) and (below) a Bear Dance. 
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From the collection of Professor O. B. Jacobson 
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There is tremendous force in the rhythmic pattern of 
this painting, by M. Tsa-to-ke, of a group of Cheyenne 
Dog Soldiers. The artist is one of four Kiowa Indians 
from Oklahoma whose work was first exhibited in Prague. 
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THE DRAMA OF THE SIOUX 
SUN DANCE 


By HELEN BLISH 


HE Sun Dance of the Sioux—more properly the Dakotas— 

takes us back into the very heart of the vivid past of a color- 

ful people. No North American tribe, I suppose, carries a 
wider appeal to the imagination than the Sioux, conceived in their 
role of fierce warriors of the Plains. The Dakotas as exponents of 
art or of a definite social scheme or of religion are not such well- 
known figures; but the roles are no less true to this people; and, for 
an even partially satisfactory portrayal of the Sun Dance* and its 
dramatic significance, one must consider the composite of all these 
phases of Sioux nature—the Dakotas as human beings. 

This the greatest of all Sioux ceremonies—the cry to the great 
giver of light and life—is the only ceremony of this people to rise 
to the dignity of a tribal ritual. It is one of those symbols, one of 
those instruments, which the group may use, with which they may 
act, for the accomplishment of a deep purpose. In reality it is a 
prayer. The central performers of the ceremony proper, the seekers 
of the individual vision, are comparatively few in number; and a 
note of individualism marks the performance of all the dance cere- 
monies—an individualism so pronounced that the whole, festal 
eight-day episode may be instigated by the zeal of one person. Yet 
the ritual is essentially a tribal expression; it is of deeply vital sig- 
nificance to the tribe as a unit but only with the tribe acting as a 
unit in spirit and in desire. The ceremonial is fashioned according 
to the strict regulations of mythologic dictate and is directed in all 
details by the priestly group. The dancer, completely acquiescent 
to all ritualistic demands, submits himself to torture as a personal 
sacrifice before the giver of life, for the securing of something for 





* Although the serious performance of the Sun Dance—and of many another ritual of the 
Dakotas—is a thing of the past, I have adopted the dramatic present tense in my portrayal— 
for reasons which I think will be obvious. Further, because of the limited space, I have 
given but one of the three possible forms of the sun-gaze dance. That form, however, differs 
only in the manner of binding in the “captivity” and is the form most commonly used. 
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himself but more for the securing of gifts—of food and protection 
and life itself—for his people; and his people must act with him. 

Among the Sioux, in the late fall, each band as a unit, under its 
own leaders and organization, betakes itself to some chosen spot 
where nature may be least unkind during the rigorous months of 
the northern winter and there goes into camp. With the breaking 
of the long cold and the rebirth of vegetation, the groups by com- 
mon consent begin to draw together again for war excursions and 
horse stealing sallies and for a great hunt with subsequent feasting 
and satisfaction—for with the coming of the new grass, the buffalo 
will come. This is the natural season for the celebration of a great 
community rite such as the Sun Dance. 

Early summer has come with its freer, fuller life. It is a season 
for fulfillment of vows to higher powers or for the seeking of aid in 
the satisfaction of present need or desire. The call goes out. Ere 
long the bands come together at the designated spot, each taking its 
appointed place in the great camp circle. The time for the begin- 
ning of the great mid-summer festival has been set and all must be 
in readiness for its opening “on the day when the Moon is four 
hand’s breadth above the edge of the world, when the Sun goes 
down out of sight.” 

The ceremonial is a form of language by which is expressed the 
many-sidedness of the tribal existence: feasting, war, merriment, 
grief, love, hate. It voices the gratitude, the supplication, and the 
fidelity of the people. And since it is a language addressed to the 
supreme beings it must follow faithfully in every detail the long- 
established and mythologically dictated ceremonies, from the send- 
ing of messengers of invitation to the last purification of the dancers 
after the great climactic rite. So the ritual proceeds in an almost 
classic rhythm. 

The first half of the eight-day festal period is purely preliminary. 
It sets the stage and creates the atmosphere—an atmosphere first of 
all of reverence. From the moment that a man is accepted as a 
candidate for performance of the sun-dance, he enters upon a 
period of constant and continuous preparation, consecration, and 
sanctification, under the direction of the shaman who consents to 
become his personal guide; and he withdraws, for the time, more 
and more from his fellow tribesmen, holding himself aloof from 
ordinary camp activities and taking no part in the merrymaking. 

Since—in one sense—these men form the center of the ritual, it is 
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natural and appropriate that the ceremonial harmonizing of the 
spirit of the group should begin with them. In silent communion, 
the dancers and their priestly mentors pass the sacred pipe and burn 
the sage and sweet grass that incense and smoke may carry an invo- 
cation to Wohpe, the Beautiful, the Gracious One, the mediator 
between gods and men. Later the Bear spirit is propitiated and 
invoked for wisdom in deliberation. The officers for all the ritual- 
istic episodes of the holy period itself are appointed: the warrior 
escort, the officers of the tree, the musicians, the attendants of the 
dancers. The Buffalo God, comrade of the Sun and patron of 
generosity and hospitality, is invoked and propitiated; in fact, the 
buffalo symbolism moves prominently through all the ritual, for 
the buffalo is the material staple of life to the Dakotas. It is to the 
Sioux what the corn is to the Pueblos. 


On the fourth day, after the solemn invocation to the setting sun 
for “blue days” for the holy season, the people retire at dusk to 
their tipis. There is no merriment on this night; all is quiet. No 
one is abroad in the encampment after dark save the marshals as 
they quietly make their rounds. But beyond the camp circle be- 
reaved ones may wail to the spirits of those they mourn. Thus is 
foreshadowed the beginning of a period of consecration “like the 
sacrifice at the altar before the heralding of the tragic action.” 
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Dawn brings the opening of the sacred season “the holy days of 
midsummer when it is meet to perform ceremonies that pertain to 
the gods. Then the Earth has caused the ground to bring forth the 
grass to fatten the buffalo, and the fruits for the benefit of mankind, 
and all things that grow from the ground.” 

From the top of a nearby hill the high priest, his council and 
the devotees anxiously await the coming of the Sun, for if his face 
is hidden it is a sign that someone within the ceremonial camp 
circle is “unworthy to appear before the face of the Sun”; and only 
when such a one has withdrawn, or the Winged God has swept or 
washed away the offense will a “blue day” be granted. 


From this time till the torture ceremony, the dancers are not seen 
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by any one except their personal attendants and the high priest. 
Within the sacred lodge, continually invoking Wohpe through the 
incense of sweet grass and sage and tobacco, they meditate on their 
undertaking and consecrate themselves to the ordeal before them. 
For the time they are not as other men; there is about them some- 
thing of the uncanny, some touch of the supernatural. 


Thence, attended and interspersed by rites of expulsion, invoca- 
tion, propitiation, and sanctification, the episodic ceremonies march 
forward with gathering momentum. In violent battle, which differs 
from actual warfare only in that the enemy is unseen, the male- 
volent gods are driven from the ceremonial camp. A scout is sent 
out by the priest to seek the “enemy”, a cottonwood tree which— 
stripped of its bark and ceremonially decorated—shall form the 
material center of the sun-gaze dance. The scouting for the tree is 
truly a dramatic episode. As in the case of the expulsion of evil 
spirits in battle, the action here, except for a rhythmic ritualism of 
procedure, reflects in all details the actual scouting of an enemy in 
war time. 

Follows on the next day the capture of the tree. Warriors are 
dispersed to find and take the “enemy” captive. The whole move- 
ment is characterized by a realism that is lessened only by a ritual- 
istic orderliness hardly possible amidst the exigencies of real war- 
fare. The captors surround the enemy, jeering and taunting; rush 
upon it; strike it in token of conquest; and bind it. Then they 
return to camp singing and shouting like victorious warriors. The 
camp is filled with rejoicing. 

From this point through the preparation and raising of the cot- 
tonwood sun-dance pole and on through the period of license and 
debauch which immediately follows and seems at first thought 
strangely out of key with the prevailing reverential atmosphere of 
the season, the action rises in tempo and intensity till—at a signal 
from the priestly leader—the escort in battle drives out the obscene 
gods—a battle so realistically true to Dakota practice that it is even 
preceded by a preparatory war-dance. Once more the place is 
cleansed of evil spirits. A contrasting period of quiet settles over 
the camp—the quiet of expectancy. So do the people approach the 
final episode, the Great Deed, the Agon. 

On the fourth day, the dancers meet their ordeal, a symbol 
shrouded in the trappings of war. The sun-gaze dance falls into 
four acts: the capture, the torture, the captivity, the escape. In 
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mimetic ceremony, each individual attendant, personating a war- 
rior taking an enemy in battle, “captures” the dancer whom he 
attends. Exultant, he throws his victim upon the ground. He lifts 
the flesh of the breast—first on one side, then the other—, with a 
sharp-pointed instrument pierces it, and then thrusts through each 
wound a little wooden skewer. To these are then tied the long 
leather thongs that are to bind the “captive” to the sacrificial pole. 
It is mecessary that the dancer should endure such blood-shed, for 
blood that flows as a token is the surest mark of sincerity. It is 
necessary, too, that he endure the pain, for willing endurance of 
torture is an unmistakable sign of fortitude. And then, the “captor” 
thrusts an eagle bone whistle between the lips of the “captive”, and, 
secures the two thongs to the pole high above his head. So the 
“captivity” begins. All “captives” bound, the leader signals to the 
musicians and the first of the four periods of the dance begins, 
slowly, gently. The “captives”, gazing steadfastly at the sun, blow 
constantly upon the whistles, and feign to test their bonds. With 
each period, the dance increases in vigor until with the third and 
fourth, the dancers actually try to tear themselves free from their 
binding. The struggle grows more and more intense, the music— 
beat of drum and song of drummers—becomes more and more vig- 
orous and the enthusiasm of the people mounts higher and higher, 
then drops spasmodically only to rise again and again as the sun 
moves across the sky. Violently the dancers tug at their bonds and 
when a man makes his “escape”, the crowd becomes tumultuous in 
its expression of approbation; perfectly the Sun-Dance has been 
danced to its completion. But the road to escape is a gruelling one. 
Not for a moment does the “captive” take his eyes from the sun 
except during the brief ceremonial intermissions. He may faint 
from exhaustion before torn flesh will release him. A friend may 
come to the rescue, grasp the exhausted dancer about the waist and 
add his weight and strength to the “captive’s” in an effort to break 
the bondage. Or though still conscious, a dancer may yet be strug- 
gling when the sun rises to a new day. Then a quick thrust of the 
knife through stubborn flesh releases him. He has danced the Sun 
Dance to its completion. He has proved himself and his tribe pos- 
sessed of the four great Sioux virtues—bravery, generosity, forti- 
tude, and integrity. A mystic communion with the Sun may be his. 
The people’s sacrifice is acceptable in the eyes of the Sun god. 

But this is not all. The drama closes with no sharp climax, no 
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sudden ending, but moves with quiet dignity to its conclusion. Puri- 
fied by ceremonial. rite, briefly rested, and wearing the regalia 
appropriate to their totemic affiliations and warrior achievements, 
the dancers enter once more the sacred area and, in a gentle meas- 
ured step of subdued triumph, dance their homage to the Sun. 

War and the trappings of war color the whole ceremonial—a 
coloring that reflects a natural, matter-of-fact attitude toward the 
dominant occupation of the Sioux, reflects the complete incorpora- 
tion of war into the fabric of the tribe’s existence. But this martial 
character is essentially external. The ritual is a veritable bodying 
forth of the will to live. It is a cry to the sources of life through 
mystic number and color, through image and emblem and ritual 
song. It is a cry for life—the life of the body and the life of the 
spirit—life of the now and life of the hereafter. 
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22. And with him brought bad- 
ness, quarreling, unhappiness. 

23. Brought bad weather, brought 
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tide-water, at the first. 
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A San Ildefonso Deer Dancer, 
from a drawing by Julian. 


HEN the Indian baby begins to walk, he learns to dance. As he plays in the 

sand he watches his grandmother paint a jar. He hears old stories told. If 
you ask him in later years who taught him these things, he may give you the answer 
an Indian artist gave me today: “No one taught me, I learned them for myself.” 
This growing up with Art makes Art a part of life—the chant is a prayer or a 
praise, the love-song is for wooing, the summer dances are prayers for rain, the win- 
ter dances for success in the hunt, painted designs are composed of symbols that 
touch his deepest interests. 

At the Indian School in Santa Fe there is a children’s dining room that stands, 
with admitted faults, an expression of racial genius, and an example of the effect 
tradition may have upon young artists and their work in a new medium. Students 
of varying ages, who had never used oil paints or worked on large surfaces, have 
been creating designs in their own peculiar rhythms, on the wide walls of this stud- 
ents’ dining room. With the sure instincts of artists and with that blessing of child- 
likeness natural to them, they meet their problems with almost no hesitation or fear; 
and because it is a part of their lives, their art expression has the ease of the singing 
of birds. This is a precious thing, and he must move softly among them that would 
help them adjust their art to our modern world. | 

There are some among the younger ones who desire to prove their worth in a 
larger world, but they retain their loyalty to the tribe, and are happy if they find 
encouragement at home. In some communities art is frowned upon when it leads to 
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notoriety. “hey have worked in a communal spirit for centuries, and they are dis- 
turbed to find a man attempting to stand out from among his flows. The group 
may achieve, the entire body must grow. Never has the Indian worked for applause. 
It does not occur to him to sign his name to a painting; we suggest it to him for use 
in identification. One artist will begin a painting, another finish it. The most beauti- 
ful and fervent dance I have seen anywhere was given at dawn on a winter’s day, 
in faultless costume, with none to witness it save our small and unexpected party. 








A Buffalo dance by Awa Tsireh, an excellent 
comparison with Catlin’s figures on page 627 


The Indian’s art impulse is social and answers to the need of the tribe. 

His attitude toward his work and his method of going about it are conditioned by 
his past, and deserve our non-interference. In the Kiva, the sacred spot removed 
from the world, he keeps alight the sacred fires, art, religion, life, that unite for him 
in one flame. The old masks, mysterious to him as they are to us, are handed down 
along with the legends, from generation to generation, and if new ones must be sup- 
plied, it is no affair for the public; but tablitas and other towering head-dresses worn 
by the women in the dances must be replaced year after year, and they admit of 
varyi:g design and endless rearrangement of symbols. Each dance demands 
the costume peculiar to it, and varies but little through the years; but there is work 
to —_ them supplied, and always there are bodies to be painted and the Koshare 

» be trigged out in clown-stuff. Old plays are revived. Some ancient remembers 
one done in his youth that he feels should be given again, and he teaches it to the 
group, and new plays and new songs are made “from our own thought’, and these 
are played from house to house—at night or by day—at any time for the joy of doing 
it. Thus the old arts are kept alive and handed down, refreshed, in the pueblos. 

Among the Navajos a similar activity prevails, the eve- new sandpainting done in 
the ever old tradition that brings no stagnation to the artist who deftly drops the 
thin line of sand in the correct place. In his belief, these graceful designs are gifts 
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from the gods and were first painted across the skies. The gods have blessed his hand 
as well, however, and in his own fresh contributions he fills space nobly. He becomes 
a primitive only when he approaches realism. Primitive painting is the expression of 
men unlearned in methods, who put down faithfully, sometimes brilliantly, what 
they see. But the Indians have a sophisticated art, they record not what they see but 
what they think. They arrange symbols into designs. The sand painter has a tra- 
dition in a type of abstract that is superb. It is only when his love of adventure 
leads him to paint a familiar domestic scene, as a Navajo woman weaving, that he 
may introduce a bad modern rug with a prominent Greek fret border, and not under- 
stand our lack of appreciation. 

Our commerce has endeavored to ruin the Navajo blanket, but the eagerness with 
which the weavers gathered in Santa Fe last winter in council for the improvement 
of their designs, shows how ready they are to rescue that art. What is needed most 
is encouragement all through the Indian country, to keep to their purer elements of 
design. Some tribes, some portions of a tribe are backward in the arts, the old tra- 
ditions lost, and it is mainly from these that the pathetic students come who ask to 
be taught anatomy, and design in the European manner. Ogwa Pi stoutly declares 
“No one shall teach my boy design but myself”. And he believes, as do many of his 
pale-face friends, that it is a mistake to try to teach them those arts in which they 
excel! We look forward to a day when the Indian will be the teacher of the arts 
in an Indian school. Ways have been found for making it easier for the native teach- 
ing to go on in the communities, that their knowledge and traditions may be handed 
down and enriched. Well directed encouragement given by artists, writers, arche- 
ologists, has reestablished self-confidence and brought back an atmosphere of hope, 
to which pueblos like San Ildefonso have responded with a richness and fullness that 
has been beyond belief. The dance, pageantry, pottery making, painting, jewelry mak- 
ing and other crafts are not only in a healthy growing condition but they have revived 
the spirit of the communities in which they flourish. The ancient convictions of some 





Paintings by Mootzka, of Hopi masked 
dancers and runners, in costumes which 
have a_ strangely mechanistic look. 
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pueblos prevent the painting of any tribal designs for the outside world, quite as certain 
dances and plays are sacred to the tribe. Others who joyfully paint their symbols and 
most of their dances, taboo any representation of the masked dances. The Hopi, again, 
freely paints the mask dancer, and his entrancing, colorful little Kachina woodcarv- 
ings are familiar everywhere. Dance paintings by Quah Ah, Kabotie, and a host of 
others show what wealth of pageantry, as well as of design, flourishes as a living thing 
today. 

The Pueblo painter has a tradition in stylizing natural forms, and he can, always 
from memory, set down a very accurate account of the life about him. Ma-pe-wi has 
given us rich canvases and watercolors with the activities of his people as subjects. 
Awa Tsireh’s goat herders and Oqwa Pi’s hunting compositions are as lovely as Per- 
sian miniatures, and Tse-ye-mu’s pottery makers have strength and simplicity, with 
nobility of line and mass peculiarly fitted to wall-painting. More than to paint the 
body of nature, the Indian loves to glorify her power, and to express in symbols her 
evanescent quality, her bright gleam. 

Perhaps no people have drawn from life forms more peculiar with vitality than 
have the Indians—from lightning, sun, rain, the rainbow, mountains, buffalo, eagle, 
clouds, wings, seed. “The Acanthus leaf,” said Greenhood, “has remained too long 
with us who know it not.”” How nearer expressing our feeling for nature is the primal 
American’s choice of moving forces. He has a symbol for the wind-blown rain that 
curls about the house and for the differing clouds; his symbol for thunder is a black 
mass of varying shape, frequently outlined by lightning and a rainbow. The young 
Indian artist is keenly alive to the importance of these forms. He chooses and com- 
bines any number of symbols into one composition, and calls it, say, a Thunderbird, 
or a Hummingbird, The Centre of the Earth, or a Pottery Design—he takes little 





interest in such handles as names. His growth is enormously helped rather than ham- 
pered by his symbolism, for as we find an infinity of words with our little alphabet, 
so he creates endless combinations and compositions from his living symbols. 











The Eagle Dance, with chorus 
and drums, by Quah Ah. 


























THE GREAT CHANTS OF 
THE NAVAJO 


By CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 


“Be hatali hakone!’”’ ‘Come on the trial of song!” 


shouts the crier at the door of the ceremonial hogan 

just after sunset on the fifth evening of the Night 
Chant. No invitation is more welcome. To the Navajo, even more 
than to most primitive folk, song and ceremony are the apex of 
living. Like nomad Arab, the nomad Navajo is a great impro- 
viser—he makes a sun-greeting song when he rises, another as he 
shapes a silver bracelet, yet another as he rides alone at night. 
There are ritual songs for every event—for house-building, for 
travel, for harvest, for birth, for marriage, for death. In the 
curing-ceremonies of the Navajo, song is combined with dance and 
pantomime to make primitive drama. 

The people gather from a radius of many miles to feast, to 
gamble, to hold horse races. The popular ceremony in the sum- 
mer today is the anaj1, the rite for dispelling foreign enemies, but 
in these degenerate days it is best known for the nutah or girls’ 
dance which climaxes each night of the three days ceremony. But 
the anaji is after all only a minor three day ceremony, and today, 
in fact if not in theory, is a sort of débutante ball. 

The great chants of the Navajo, on the other hand, are solemn 
religious liturgies. The two rituals most often given—the Night 
Chant and the Mountain Chant—may only be held in the months 
of late autumn and early winter, when the snakes are hibernating 
and “when the thunder sleeps.” A devout Navajo will not even 
sing their songs in spring or summer, for if he did he would surely 
be bitten by a snake or struck down by the lightning. 

The Night Chant and the Mountain Chant are complex five or 
nine day dramas, founded upon elaborate myths, events of which 
are represented by that most consummate of Navajo arts—the 
sand-painting (better called the dry-painting), replete with rite of 
penitence and purification, with song and prayer and masque. The 
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ritual is so rich that seldom is a hatali (a singer of the sacred 
songs), completely familiar with more than one of the nine day 
ceremonies. In the Night Chant alone there are more than four 
hundred songs, to say nothing of dry-paintings, dances, and all the 
minutiae of ritualistic preparation of masks, prayer sticks and 
other ceremonial paraphernalia. No iota of this is committed to 
permanent record. Every rubric is carried in the hatali’s head 
and transmitted by him to his students and assistants. 

Of these liturgies there were probably more than fifty, but some 
are known today by name only. The rite of benediction and the 
Chant of Beauty are still given, but the words of many of the 
prayers are understood only by the old medicine singers, and some 
songs not even by these. Time was when the keenest of the younger 
men followed the song-priest from ceremony to ceremony, learning 
the songs and rites and dry-paintings, as young Romans learned 
the law by constant attendance upon some distinguished juriscon- 
sult. But today the song-priests lack their accustomed acolytes, and 
one wonders if even the Mountain Chant and the Night Chant 
will survive another generation. 

These ceremonies are ostensibly given to cure one individual 
from some disease, or simply from persistent bad dreams and a 
troubled spirit. Just as certain chants are appropriate to certain 
seasons, so also some chants are believed to be especially efficacious 
for certain illnesses. The patient and his relatives pay the fees of 
the chanter (who will be a specialist in the rite selected) and his 
assistants. —They share also in the not inconsiderable expenses of 
providing ceremonial equipment and hospitality to visitors. 

Nevertheless, the chants are of importance for group and tribal 
life. They are a tremendous social occasion, a time for the coming 
together of a tribe which lives apart. (50,000 Navajos are scat- 
tered over 30,000,000 acres.) But no spirit of levity, like that of 
the anaji, pervades the precincts of the ceremonial hogan. An at- 
mosphere of serene friendliness reigns. Indeed, as at the Athenian 
Lennea and the Great Dionysia, it is expressly enjoined that 
wrongs both public and private must be temporarily forgotten. 
Matters of the common weal are discussed at open meetings held 
in intervals between the ceremonies. Young Navajos are initiated 
into the tribe and into tribal secrets. They are shown the masks 
of Talking God, of House God, of Changing Woman, of the 
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Bearer of the Sun, of the Black Elder of the Gods, of White Shell 
Woman, of Fringed Mouth and Humpback, of that “divine knight 
errant of the Navajo Pantheon,” the Slayer of the Alien Gods or 
Descended with the Lightning, and his brother, the Child of the 
Water. All the Navajos present try to right their relation to the 
supernatural world and to obtain relief for ailments physical or 
mental. Prayers are said for the whole people (and even for Mexi- 
cans and Anglos), for rain and crops and health and general 
prosperity. This past winter the Night Chant and the Mountain 
Chant were given more frequently and with stricter adherence to 
conservative tradition than for many years past. The Navajos 
wished to forestall a winter of disastrous snowstorms like that of 


the preceding year. 


The nine-day ceremonies usually fall naturally into three di- 
visions. The first four days are given over principally to the puri- 
fication of the patient by emetic, medicine, and sweat-bath; to 
sacrifices to the gods; to the preparation and consecration of the 
extensive ceremonial equipment: prayer sticks, cigarettes, herbal 
medicines, shell and turquoise, rock crystal, wild tobacco, specular 
iron ore, corn meal, baskets, drum and drum sticks, pollen from 
corn and also from grasshoppers, yellow warbler, and bluebird. 
The succeeding four days are focused upon the making of the dry- 
paintings and attendant visits of the personators of the gods and 
treatment of the patient. The ninth night is devoted to a splendid 
public ritual which is the culmination of all the prayerful activity 
of the preceding period. 

The most attractive episode in the first division of the Night 
Chant is “No Sleep on the Trail of the Gods,” which Washington 
Matthews has called “The Vigil of the Gods.” The masks of 
eighteen to twenty-four of the gods are lined in rows in the cere- 
monial lodge, appropriate sacrifices are made, prayers are said all 
through the night. Finally the song-priest chants before the mask 
of each god in turn the Song of Waking: 


He stirs, he stirs, he stirs, 

Among the lands of dawning, he stirs, he stirs; 
Now in old age wandering, he stirs, he stirs; 
Now on the trail of beauty, he stirs, he stirs. 
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He stirs. 

Among the lands of evening he stirs, he stirs; 
The pollen of evening, he stirs, he stirs; 

Now in old age wandering, he stirs, he stirs; 
Now on the trail of beauty, he stirs, he stirs. 
He stirs. 


He stirs. 

Now Talking God, he stirs, he stirs; 

Now his white robe of buckskin, he stirs, he stirs; 
Now in old age wandering, he stirs, he stirs. 

He stirs.* 

The sandpaintings are begun not long after sunrise and they 
must be destroyed and carried out of the ceremonial hogan before 
sunset. When the picture is completed, an elaborate exemplifica- 
tion of the laws of sympathetic and holophrastic magic begins. 
The divine figures are sprinkled with meal. Plumed wands are 
erected. If there be a rainbow in the painting, a seashell filled 
with water is placed at one end; pollen is applied to the divine 
figures. The patient enters to the accompaniment of a song and 
the rattling of a gourd and sprinkles the picture with pollen and 
meal. Personators of the gods enter, perform various rites, and 
depart. The patient sits on the dry-painting and is anointed with 
pollen and finally with the sand and mineral of the painting itself. 
He leaves. Others touch ailing parts with material from the pic- 
ture. The material is carried out in deerskins to be deposited at 
the foot of trees at the four cardinal points. 

The final night there is continuous singing and dancing from 
sunset, when, as the Navajos say, “the basket is turned down” (a 
basket is inverted to serve as a drum), until the rising sun is 
greeted with the melodious Bluebird Song. The first event is the 
painting of the First Dancers who daub themselves simultaneously 
with white clay. They face the east, and the right hand is painted 
first, then they whiten the body from above downward, singing: 


Now the holy one paints his form, 

The Wind Boy, the Holy One, paints his form. 
With the dark cloud he paints his form, 

With the misty rain he paints his form, 

With the rainy bubbles he paints his form, 

To the ends of his toes he paints his form, 

To the plume on his head he paints his form. 


The masque itself is what H. B. Alexander calls “the most poetic 
description of the genius of the thundercloud and rain in Indian 





*All translations of Navajo songs are by Washington Matthews, published by the 
Bureau of American Ethnology and the American Museum of Natural History. 
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literature.” A brilliant setting is formed by myriad fires which 
glow, sputter, blaze to reveal clinging clusters of Navajos, ghostly 
trees, and murky mesas. Teams of dancers from different districts 
who have been practising for weeks, composing new songs and re- 
hearsing old ones succeed each other endlessly. There is the same 
spirit of competition which prevailed in the Greek theatre. Nor 
is the counterpart of the satyr play lacking. . . The clownish 
Water-Sprinkler God dances in and out of time and gets in the 
way of the line of dancers. He continues dancing after the other 
dancers have retired, then, pretending suddenly to discover their 
absence, he runs after them at top speed. He drops his foxskin and 
gives a fine pantomime of the Indian hunter. Now and again he 
burlesques Talking God. With his foxskin pouch he solicits gifts, 
which no one gives. 
Some songs are made up of meaningless syllables. Others have 

a vivid literary quality. For example: 

The Slayer of Alien Gods 

That now am I. 

The Bearer of the Sun 

Arises with me, 

Journeys with me, 

Goes down with me 


Abides with me, 
But sees me not. 


I am the Slayer of the Alien Gods, 
Where’er I roam, 

Before me 

Forests white are strewn around, 
The lightning scatters; 

But ’tis I who cause it. 


This passage from the myth of one rite of the Mountain Chant 
is a final answer to those who assert that the Amerind has no feel- 
ing for the landscape about him and for the land itself: 


But instead of looking south in the direction in which he was going he looked 
to the north, the country in which dwelt his people. Before him were the 
beautiful peaks with their forested slopes. The clouds hung over the moun- 
tain, the showers of rain fell down its sides, and all the country looked beauti- 
ful and he said to the land “Ahalani!” (Greeting!) and a feeling of loneli- 
ness and homesickness came over him and he wept and sang this song: 


That flowing water! That flowing water! 
My mind wanders across it. 

That broad water! That flowing water! 
My mind wanders across it. 

That old age water! That flowing water! 
My mind-wanders across it. 
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The Mountain Chant is more seldom given than the Night 
Chant and is, if anything, more spectacular. By the ninth day a 
huge crowd has gathered and horses and covered wagons and (to- 
day) automobiles encircle the communal cooking shelter, and the 
ceremonial hogan, the area in front of which has been leveled for 
the public exhibition. All afternoon at isolated spots in the timber 
little groups gather to rehearse the ah J/eel, the vaudeville acts 
of the evening. The performers are watched. and encouraged by 
neighbors and relatives. Meanwhile men and boys are cutting, 
hauling, and piling cedar and juniper for the great fires and to 
form the enormous corral within which the evening’s rituals will 
take place. 

Just as the last lights flicker on the mesas, the song-priest 
marches around the corral, sprinkling meal and pollen and chant- 
ing prayers of consecration. The waiting crowd throngs into the 
enclosure, carrying blankets and babies, coffee pots and food. Com- 
plete darkness falls, and the tension grows momentarily more ex- 
pectant. At last the great piles are lighted. Flames soar. The 
heat scorches and the retreating spectators pack themselves close 
against the tree limbs which form the enclosure. While the heat 
is still intense, the twelve Turn-to-White dancers rush in, shouting, 
twirling their staves tipped with white eagle down. They are 
stripped to the g-string, but their bodies are plastered with white 
clay. Nearer and nearer they circle to the blaze. At last one 
dancer gets the tip of his stave in the fire. “Turn to white!” shouts 
the crowd and he, quickly sliding the ring concealed in his hands 
down his stave, triumphantly exhibits the feathers that have just 
sprouted to replace those which were burned off. 

There follows a series of ah leel. A man rubs his hands, pro- 
ducing a sparkling, crackling flame; a turtle climbs a tree; there 
is the arrow-swallowing dance; feathers rise out of a basket and 
dance in the air before a young girl; green corn grows and yucca 
blossom, though it is December. The plumed arrow dance is given 
by different teams to the whizzing of the bullroarer (which the 
Navajos call the “groaning stick”). Here too, as in the Night 
Chant, there are elements of comic relief. A dirty old man enters, 
stumbles about in the manner of the “low comedy”, disappears, 
reappears with a strapping man dressed as an hideous old crone. 

Throughout the whole performance, one notes how much more 
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scope the Navajos give individual expression in religious drama 
than do their Pueblo neighbors. Pueblo dances are team dances, 
there are no “stars.” Pueblo ceremonies are of and for and by the 
whole community. Navajo ceremonies are primarily to cure a 
single tribesman. The Pueblo Indian is the representative of the 
almost perfectly developed community life. The Navajo is the 
free individualistic child of the desert. 

It is remarkable how Navajo and Pueblo have borrowed from 
one another and yet matchlessly preserved their individuality. The 
study of the myths of the great chants of the Navajo shows that 
they are of composite origin. Clearly rude devil-expelling rites, 
brought perhaps from the plains of North Asia, have been fused 
with advanced and artistic pieces of sympathetic magic, probably 
learned from the ancestors of the modern Pueblo Indians. The 
Navajos themselves relate that they learned many of their cere- 
monies from the dwellers in the cliff cities in the deep canyons of 
the Navajo country. . . where still dwell many of the Navajo yes or 
gods. It is unlikely that the Navajo, as has been sometimes main- 
tained, borrowed certain ceremonial elements, notably the dry 
paintings and the use of masks in relatively recent times from the 
Hopi. It is more probable that the ceremonies of both peoples go 
back to an ancient common source. Another Pueblo tribe, the 
Zuni, have probably in the last hundred years borrowed heavily 
from Navajo Mountain, Bead, Night, and Beauty chants to en- 
rich one of their great ceremonies, the Shalako. 

The dancers and the acts come and go. It gets very cold and 
many spectators crawl beneath their blankets to sleep a little. But 
just as the horizon begins to change from blue-black to grey, the 
Fire Dance begins. The twelve dancers storm in, chasing each 
other with brightly flaming juniper torches and shouting the Fire 
Song. Now they are bathing each other’s bodies in flame, now they 
are trampling in the coals that surround the still flaring central 
fire. Suddenly with whoops of laughter they vanish into the grey 
morning, still beating their torches on each other’s backs. 

The song-priest faces the east and chants: 


The curtain of daybreak is hanging, 
The Daylight Boy, 

From the land of day it is hanging, 
Before him, as it dawns, it is hanging, 
Behind him, as it dawns, it is hanging, 
Before him in beauty it is hanging, 
From his voice in beauty it is hanging. 
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MASKS OF THE NORTHWEST 
COAST 


By ALICE HENSON ERNST 


HE use of the mask, by primitive peoples, to denote 

change of identity—an indwelling of deity or demon— 

tracks back into a twilight world peopled with creatures 
more strange than chimera or dragon. The mask is older than the 
idol, and like it a bond between man and the Not-himself. It is at 
the same time a barrier lifted by the thinking animal to shut him- 
self from awful stretches of the infinite above,»and the less-than- 
human beneath him. 

To penetrate that nebulous world and bring back neat academic 
values is a difficult matter. Boundaries blur strangely; values 
blend grotesquely. It is not only that one hob-nobs so casually with 
deity or demon. There is Brother-Animal, too, who may be either 
—or neither. For primitive man, with nothing of the snobbishness 
of his sophisticate brother, ascribes to these cryptic, unspeaking 
dwellers in an earth to which he himself was a later comer, more 
wisdom than he has, and often reveres or implores them. One passes 
continually between spirit world, human world and that naive third 
estate—the animal world. 

Were we romantics, seeking to analyze “magic”, we might find 
something inherent in the northwest coast region itself—that grim 
strip stretching from icy Yakutat Bay to Juan de Fuca strait south- 
ward, to explain the quality of folk-art discovered there; something 
heired from old sea-dogs, nosing stubbornly along, seeking for a 
mythic northwest passage—Cook, Vancouver, Bodega y Quadra. 
A thousand miles of mountainous coast, deeply scored by narrow 
fiords; many islands, large and small; sea to westward, steep moun- 
tains to eastward; travel along the coast easy by means of canoes, 
access to inland places difficult, forbidding. Barriers, isolation, ex- 
cept for traders drifting north or south by sea, or rare plains-visitors 
from eastward. The culture upspringing here is individual, pe- 
culiar; marking a people whose “art, beliefs and customs differ 
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markedly from those of all other Indian people”. Their masks 
speak for themselves, or will let critics speak through them. “The 
only Indians, indeed, who excelled in either sculpture or painting 
were the natives on the Pacific coast, where both these arts attained 
an unexpected brilliance”. In all places where primitive art is as- 
sembled, these grotesque northwest carvings stand out in arresting 
silence. 

Masks of the northwest coast fall into two main groups, those 
attached to house-fronts and heraldic columns (which approach the 
totem, those gargoyle “family trees” of the region, with their com- 
plicated social entwinings) and the vastly more important type, 
masks used in dance ceremonials. 

These are definitely related and expressive of the most intense 
moments in the life of a people—those few rare momnts that etch 
themselves in memory: the boy’s attainment of manhood; the giri 
becoming woman; the hour of marriage; of death; of worship—or 
propitiation—of that peculiar spirit who watches over one always; 
of adoration of some mystic being, much more remote, to whom the 
primitive somehow felt he owed these rare moments. With these 
the mask was intimately and indispensably connected, as part of the 
ceremonials that marked them. Into their making went hours— 
and years—of skill and labor. Their full meaning, guarded as 
something secret—and sacred—along with the songs that accom- 
pany them, were the peculiar property, the most cherished posses- 
sion of their owner; owner in this case being no idle phrase. 

We, civilized as we are, pass on to our heirs tables, chairs, jewels 
—material things that may be destroyed or lost—as our treasured 
possessions. Among the savages of the northwest it was an intang- 
ible “song” or legend, marking the relation of the man to his guard- 
ian spirit, his manitou, that was his most intimate possession. 
Unique, relinquished only at death or with failing powers, taken in 
death from an enemy or inherited by marriage, a man’s “song”, and 
the masks that went with them, were most truly himself, marking 
even his place in the community. 

“One of the most remarkable features in the inner life of the 
tribes of the northern coast of British Columbia”, Boas says in his 
Mythology of the Bella Coola Indians, “is the great importance 
of the clan legend, which is considered the most valuable property 
of each clan or family. It is carefully guarded in the same way as 
material property, and an attempt on the part of a person not a 
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member of the family to tell the tradition as his own is considered 
one of the gravest offences against property rights. ‘The possession 
of a clan tradition is felt by the Indian to be one of his most im- 
portant prerogatives”. Also, “each village community has its tradi- 
tion, which is represented in certain ceremonies. The supernatural 
beings which play a part in the tradition are personified by certain 
dancers”, masks, of course, helping to represent these. 

These masks are vessels of deity. The world of the supernatural, 
which has lain so close to the Indian always, from ancient times to 
the present, was fused with reality by the mask—slender bridge be- 
tween the worlds of sense and spirit; fragile instrument of daemonic 
power. The wearer, performing its traditional dance with its re- 
lated songs, became for the moment the deity personified, both to 
spectators and himself, and received (ostensibly) his powers. So 
seriously was this regarded that “in the secret society dramas of 
the Pacific coast and the religious ceremonies of many other tribes, 
any mistake in the performance of the ritual song frequently led 
to the death of the unfortunate culprit” * ... Perhaps this very 
seriousness, together with the extreme complexity of the mythology 
from which they sprang, may explain in some degree the intent 
care lavished upon the making of these masks of the northwest 
coast; the richness of their representation of deity, if not the imag- 
inative wildness of their conception. 

If they give us the approach to “the form-giving principle of 
drama”, they have also for us: what James would call the quality 
of “liveness”; they are more pertinent to our ideals and culture, and 
for that reason, perhaps, more rewarding than masks of far-away 
lands or distant epochs. Mask, as here used, indicates a covering 
for the face, “to conceal or defend it” and not the dance in which 
it was used, which may, so far as terms in drama are concerned, 
also be called a “mask”. But the dances themselves furnish the last 
living and soon-to-be-erased example of “a drama in the making” 
which may yet be verified, in remote sections of our country, by 
first-hand observation. Perhaps the record is worth making. 

Among the tales of old sea-dogs and explorers of the Pacific, 
one finds many passages descriptive of the mimetic dances of the 
natives of the northwest coast in which masks figure, but only in- 
cidentally. To choose one from many, this from Scenes and Studies 
of Savage Life by Gilbert M. Sproat, written in 1868 following a 





* The Indians of Canada .. . Diamond Jenness. 
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sojourn among the Nootkans of Vancouver Island, and published 
in London. The passage descriptive of the seal dance should be 
read for itself. It is the comment which concerns us: “I never saw 
acting more to the life; the performance would be the making of a 
minor theatre in London. Here, in fact, is theatrical performance 
in its earliest stage.” 

The pages of northwest history are strewn with such comment. 
And in real life, fortunately, the wave of time has not quite blurred 
out the record. In remote places and out-of-the-way villages; for 
example, one on the far northwest tip of the Pacific seaboard: Neah 
Bay, near Cape Flattery, Washington, one may still find, as I did, 
traces of the same mimetic genius observed by Sproat. Here in 
certain dances still put on at times by the Makahs, the most south- 
erly off-shoot of the Nootkans; in the whale dance dramatizing the 
play of the monster in the waves, and the pursuit of hunters; in the 
wolf dance (done with a mask) depicting the poised lonely vigil 
of the creature, broken by restless turnings of head or body, one 
finds the same uncanny mimicry of animal life and gesture. 

In these mimetic dances the use of the mask is incidental, 
even though some such primitive emergency as they picture—need 
of food, or the demands of war—may have first brought forth the 
use of the mask. Origins are too lost in time for more than wonder. 
Masks, at any rate, were early used as decoys in the hunt by tribes 
of the coast, particularly by those still farther north—the Aleuts, 
notably. Fishermen and hunters as these coast people were, their 
games and pastimes reproduced the stuff of their daily life. Dram- 
atizations of such events often included convincing masks repre- 
senting the head of the animal in question, together with action 
showing its movements—bear, wolf or deer, or some potent bird: 
raven or crane, actions of such birds being superlatively done along 
this narrow sea-strip. 

But all such mimetic dances are realistic, in them the mask was 
subordinated to movement, and it is not in realism that the mask 
finds its own. It is the mask as symbol that most deeply merits 
study. And on the northwest coast the mask as symbol reveals 
itself through the enactment of religious ceremonial, and the por- 
trayal of clan or tribal legend. 

Although among most primitive peoples, lines between social fes- 
tivals and religious rites were by no means sharply drawn, “among 
the aborigines of the northwest coast, at the time of their discovery, 
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the distinction between the games or semi-theatrical performances 
illustrative of tribal myths, legends and traditions, and those of a 
religious nature performed by or under the direction of a shaman 
or priest had become quite well marked” . . . So says Dall in his 
Tlingit and Hatda Masks. With both these aspects of the life of 
their makers, the northwest coast mask is essentially connected, and 
here, as elsewhere, religious ritual appears as parent. 

To the Indian, the true mystic of our continent, the supernatural 
lay always just beyond his grasp, always becoming entangled with 
reality. In winter, for example, among northwest tribes “the sea- 
son in which the spirits dwell among men”, entire villages and 
sections changed their names, assuming ‘“‘winter-names’”’, in con- 
tradistinction to the more informal summer-names borne for the 
rest of the year—summer, as the more active season for physical 
labor, being the time when the more secular potlatch dances, or 
those depicting clan or family legend were held. This custom, like 
many others so deeply rooted that the entire social structure of these 
people rested upon them, was general along the whole coast. Al- 
though differences in tribal practices are many there is a cultural 
unity among the seven tribes inhabiting the northwest coast: the 
Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshean, Wakashan, Salishan, Chemakum, and 
Chinook. Beginning from the north, in Alaska, and moving south 
without attempt at geographical placing, the tribes are as named, 
the first five being much more important in general culture and 
artistic attainment. Among all of them belief in some immaterial 
spirit, or Great Manitou friendly to man, is found; though this 
deity, so far as known, is never represented in a mask. Innumerable 
minor deities dwell in sky or sea, or walk upon earth, creating a 
mythology more complex than that of the Greeks, and naive and 
colorful in the extreme; in the case of the Bella Coolas, infinitely 
imaginative and poetic. Since the beliefs relating to the masks 
were sacred, guarded by silence to a degree strange to us, the mean- 
ing of many of the masks is unknown, or lighted only by conjecture. 
To choose a few most potent deities: Wina-lag-ilis, who lives in the 
north but travels everywhere, never leaving his canoe (also never 
represented in a mask, but whose appearance annually marked the 
beginning of the ritual dances of the winter ceremonial) ; the two 
“transformers”, who, in dim ages “went about changing every- 
thing”, as crones from various tribes will still tell you; the trick- 
ster—the “Old Man” of the plains Indians, who becomes the Coyote 
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Masks OF THE NortTHWEST COAST FROM THE PRovINCIAL Museum, VicrortA, B. C. 











Photographs by Wm. A. Newcombe 


Two ancient masks of Sun 
and Moon, “‘the two eves of 
the universe” (Bella Bella), 
and a more modern and elab- 
orate Sun mask (Awakiutl). 











MASKS OF THE NORTHWEST COAST 


or Raven of the coast—subtle spirit of guile, at times of evil. 

Among the Bella Coolas the supreme deity is a woman (Q’a’maits) 
who lives in the upper heaven, among five worlds suspended one 
above the other, in a cosmogony suggestive of the Vedic. The mid- 
dle of these worlds is the earth, and the creator of man is S’enx, 
the sun, who lives conveniently near him in a lower heaven of the 
House of Myths, or home of the gods. He is called “Our Father” 
by the Bella Coolas, and is the only deity to whom they pray, though 
other tribes have different practices. 

In places the moon is chiefly sacred (next to Great Manitou), and 
charming legend is hung upon both these deities, “the two eyes of the 
universe”. Evidences of nature-worship crop up everywhere, and 
upon the representation of the sun and moon the finest skill of the 
mask-makers was lavished, often with striking effect. The sun, 
which here as elsewhere assumed human powers, married into 
one of the northwest clans—the Sisintlé family—who are thus per- 
mitted to carve him on their totems or crests, or in a mask, as in the 
upper sun mask on page 652—a face mask of yellow cedar and alder, 
decorated in reds, blacks and vivid blues, which has additions of 
jointed arms, worked with strings as puppets are. Ingenious in its 
capacity for realistic motion it was probably a striking feature of 
some clan ceremonial, though less satisfying artistically than the 
two more ancient masks of sun and moon (pictured below it). With 
the more modern sun-mask is pictured also the sisiul, the double- 
headed snake which has magic power, and which is essentially the 
helper of the warriors. The snake, during the movement of the 
dancers, would be made to writhe about. In this case, as in many 
others, the deity becomes ancestor, and is tied into clan legend—too 
closely to be disentangled. 


The winter dances: kusiut, hamat’sa or what not, varying in name 
and details but similar in essential nature among all the tribes, are, 
generally, much more sacred, since they celebrate deities who at this 
season dwell closely among men. The mask used in the winter cere- 
monial is richer in meaning and suggestion; it is more symbolic, and, 
as a rule, of deeper artistic interest. Such masks were kept hidden; 
sometimes burned following the ceremonies. The dances themselves 
were prepared for by long seasons of fasting, and of bathing in ice- 
cold water, with rub-downs of hemlock branches. Conducted by the 
shamans, or medicine-men, in their trappings of dyed red cedar bark 
(cedar bark being the sacred weed of the northwest, as four was the 
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sacred number) and participated in by elders, chiefs and nobles of 
the tribe in careful precedence of rank, the roots of the winter cere- 
monial struck so deep that the whole social organization of the tribe 
was built upon it. 

The final aspect of the northwest coast mask was its use in ritual 
depicting clan or tribal legend, or in the more secular potlatch dances 
held in summer for entertainment, for the celebration of some family 
event, or for raising the prestige of some chief or noble. This use 
blends at many points into the panoply of deity. In potlatch dances 
the element of merriment was dominant. “Fool dancers” similar 
in function to the “delight-makers” of southwest tribes played their 
pranks, often crude, upon spectators. Though sacred masks could 
not be used in summer (some say masks may not be used at all) there 
is an imposing array of potlatch masks—realistic, grotesque or humor- 
ous, two of which: Black Man of the Woods (Tsimshean) and Con- 
ceited Woman (Tlingit) are shown here. The Conceited Woman 
is a type mask and probably corresponds to the courtesan mask of the 
Greeks. With its vivid red coloring on cheeks and tip of forehead, 
it is unmistakable in its portraiture of the light woman of all time. 
With it was worn an elaborate button blanket, indicating a love of 
finery. 

Many of these potlatch masks, such as the Crying Woman (page 
651) which is symbolic and abstract rather than realistic, probably 
figured as well in some family or clan legend, dramatized or enacted 
at length at such feasts. When the family legend became “sacred” — 
as it often did—the circle of the mask’s use became complete. 

The whole matter of the mask as used in portrayal of family or 
clan legend is fundamental in an understanding of coast manners and 
customs, with essential difference in practice between northwest tribes 
and those of other sections. The Manitou, or presiding spirit, ac- 
quired by the American Indian at adolescence becomes hereditary 
on the northwest coast. Members of certain families or clans at their 
initiation acquired only such manitous as belonged to their clan—one 
of those, say, represented on the totem or crest, often some surprising 
half-god, half-animal creature, whose fabulous meeting with the an- 
cestor of the clan became the later subject of dramatization for family 
legend.* The mysterious helper might be bird, beast, fish, man, god, 





*The whole complex and esoteric matter of northwest coast secret societies is involved at 
this point. These societies were primarily religious organizations, “fraternities of initiates who, 
like the worshippers of Dionysus or Orpheus, had placed themselves under the patronage of 
certain supernatural powers.” They became in places strongly mechanized, indicative at times 
mostly of the material wealth or social position of members, but their effects were no less 
far-reaching and drastic on that account. 
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or spirit—or only tree or rock. Animism was common along the 
northwest coast; all beings or objects in the naive mind of these tribes 
assumed at times supernatural powers of which the masks form the 
most speaking index. 

Bird-masks, for example—those grotesque and huge double masks 
so characteristic of the northwest coast, the “surprise” masks show- 
ing a human face inside an outer one, suddenly opened by pulleys and 
cords—give us perhaps the key-idea of the mask. The idea, held as 
well by the Eskimos (farther north) was “that in early days all ani- 
mated beings had a dual existence, becoming at will either like man 
or the animal form they now wear; if an animal wished to assume 
its human form the forearm, wing or limb was raised, and pushed up 
the muzzle or beak as if it were a mask, and the creature became 
man-like in form and features”. At the other extreme of the cycle 
we find constant reference, in the legends of the tribes, to some god 
who “took off his mask and became man”... . Add to this a great 
press of spirits of all degrees, not forgetting a rare collection of mon- 
sters—of sea, sky, earth, each with his own mask and “song” (which 
was the savage’s way of trying to find the inner spirit of a thing) — 
and this twilight world becomes animated. 

It is a world comparable to the one which rose at the touch of the 
Brothers Grimm, or of Hans Andersen, even to many of its choicest 
monsters, though too strongly individual to be wholly like any other. 
There are constant tie-backs to folk ways and customs. The Crying 
Woman mask (page 651), for example, represented a creature who 
went about wailing, the sight of whom brought sickness. Of the sea- 
monsters one could name dozens, but Tlaolacha (page 651—upper 
left), Chief of the Under-Sea, will suffice. He is represented with 
round, staring eyes, and sharp, rather pointed fish-like mouth. Legend 
tells of a great chief who invited all the sea-monsters to a huge feast, 
to which they came riding on whales, and so numerous that the river- 
cavern was overflowing. Tlaolacha appears on the guest list, along 
with monsters so dangerous that they were always killing people. The 
host, who politely looked after the outer-garments laid aside by the 
monsters, received great loot of “songs’”’ from the occasion, his family 
receiving the right ever thereafter to picture the monsters on weapons, 
crest or masks. And more important still, the great chief made all 
the monsters promise no more to kill people—which must have been 
very comforting to these dwellers on a wild sea-coast, always exposed 
to the forays of such ravaging forces. Beowulf accomplished just 
such a feat, in pre-historic England. 
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Of the strange creatures who roamed the land, the Tsonogoa, the 
wild woman of the woods, has a cosmic likeness to the witch in Han- 
sel and Gretel, since she was always carrying off children, whom she 
put into a huge basket on her back. Some tales say she ate these 
children, though others contradict this, saying she stole them and hid 
them, but was kind to them. She is perhaps the most unmistakable of 
all the northwest creatures, with the round mouth always uttering 
“Hu... hu” (her cry), and mostly pictured also with half-closed 
eyes, being the Nightmare-Bringer, bringer of dreams as well. She 
is shown in many of the finest masks, and like the sun and moon, fig- 
ured also in clan legends and on totems. Her mask (center, page 651) 
figured in the winter ceremonial. It is painted black, with red inside 
the eye-cavities and the mouth, and bold white line on forehead and 
protruding ears... . These are a few of the myriad beings haunting 
the dweller on the northwest coast, whose powers must be made into a 
song or captured in a mask, to be “medicine”—effective in his own 
life. It may be for this reason that the masks have an appeal that is 
so moving. The primitive artist, conscious only of the intensity of his 
own emotion, and of the exigence of some shadowy pattern—molded 
of tribal beliefs and folk-ways—cut deep into the universal by those 
strokes, and carved better than he knew; he wrought for all time. 





A northwest coast ceremonial mask. A 
From the Linden Museum, Stuttgart. 

















LAUGHING PRIESTS 


By ERNA FERGUSSON 


Fun and nonsense, comedy and burlesque run through all the 

Indian fertility ceremonies, as though laughter would help 
things to grow; and the clowns are priests—a combination unique 
among primitive peoples, so far as I can learn. 

The best known of these tribal clowns are probably the Koshare 
of the Rio Grande pueblos, whom Bandelier called the Delight 
Makers. Since his day the Keres word, Koshare, has come into 
general use. Everyone who has seen a pueblo dance will remember 
the Koshare, or their related group, the Kurena, who shoot through 
every figure like a bright thread in tapestry, distinct from the pat- 
tern, but in perfect harmony with it. While the dancers, serious 
and intent, follow the rhythm of drum and chant, the Koshare, each 
a free spirit in his own right, dash in and out, daring the dancers 
not to laugh, making wicked fun of the spectators, shouting im- 
promptu lewdness, sometimes performing more or less spontaneous 
two or three-man skits. Their fun is often coarse and vulgar, some 
observers find it obscene; but really good fun has a way of leaving 
all restrictions behind it and rushing along like the streams and 
happy growth the Indians so definitely cali for. 

Sometimes the clowns are dressed for the parts they play, espe- 
cially when they take off the white man: missionary, teacher, hunter 
or tourist. The typical Koshare costume is that of the cadaverous- 
looking creature who represents death or the spirits of those dead: 
ancestors whom Indians call the Ancients. The effect is achieved 
by smearing bodies, faces, even hair with white clay, and painting 
the body with black stripes to suggest a skeleton. The head-dress 
of dried cornhusks and the rabbit skins around the neck symbolize 
death, and sprigs of evergreen tied to the arms mean recurrent life. 
The Indian never settles down with the thought of death, even when 
it brings him personal grief. I once offered sympathy to a Taos 
Indian whose baby had died. “Yes”, he said, “too bad, but she’s 
got another one in her stomach”. Life, for the Indian, goes on. 
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Sometimes, as in the great Corn Dance at Santo Domingo in 
August, the Koshare enact a rather formal drama. About noon, 
when the day is blazing its hottest and before the crowd has really 
gathered, the Koshare climb out of the Kiva. For a long time they 
stand around, a ragged dusty group, starting their act ineffectually. 
In time, they seem to get organized and trot off to the four points 
of the compass. Only an expert can follow what they do, but ex- 
perts say that they enact an ancient tale of an enemy who threat- 
ened the village, of how runners brought the news, and of how the 
frightened pueblo armed and repulsed the invader. A serious 
episode. 

Koshare are at their best in impromptu burlesque. A fat one, one 
day, caught sight of a plumpish matron watching the dance. She 
was trim and erect, and with a dignity that would have abashed 
any white clown. But not the Indian. Approaching her, in her full 
sight and knowledge, he minced, swung his ample hips, extended a 
condescending hand, caricatured her so exactly, but with such com- 
plete good humor, that the dowager herself laughed and made 
friends. In San Ildefonso there used to be a comedian whom every- 
body knew: a sly cynical old observer who made a specialty of 
tourists. With parasol and handbag, I have seen him poke his way 
around among the Indians like a member of the Podunk Woman’s 
Club gathering material for a lecture on aborigines. He patted the 
babies, fingered the women’s jewelry, asked embarrassingly intimate 
questions, and made explanatory remarks over his shoulder. “She 
says she does bathe her baby every day.” . . . “Yes, she wears un- 
derwear.”’ 

Tourists do this sort of thing in the assumption that the Indian 
does not understand English, does not understand anything. A sad 
mistake. The Indian, standing so quietly, looking so uncompre.- 
hending and apathetic, so remote and foreign, gets much amuse- 
ment from his white visitors and from the clown who ridicules 
them. The clowning, however penetrating, is always pure fun. It 
is permissible to be as absurd as they like, even to be gross and 
vulgar, but the clowns must always be good humored. In Isleta, 
they say that the jesters always pray for pardon afterward, for fear 
they may have given offense. 

The serious functions of the Koshare are secret, as so much of 
every Indian ceremony is. Days before every dance, the partici- 
pants meet in quiet places to chant and pray, to prepare feathers 
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Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation 





The cocky self-assurance and sense of burlesque of 
various types of clown-priests of the Southwest is 
caught in the painting by Fred Kabotie, a Hopi Indian. 
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(Right) An amusing Iro- 
quois mask of _ plaited 
corn husks which was used 
by the Seneca tribesmen. 





(Above) Talamanca mask 
and dance garment of bark 
cloth and fibre was used 
by Costa Rican Indians. 

















(Below) Talamanca Devil 
Dancer costumes of deer 
heads and weirdly paint- 
ed, beaten bark cloth. 











(Left) Aztec mosaic of 
turquoise overlay on a 
human skull forms an 
artistic death mask. 
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LAUGHING PRIESTS 


and costumes, to fast and prepare their minds for the religious 
ceremony. The dance in the public plaza is only the final act. Dur- 
ing the preliminary ceremonies, the Koshare are important as 
priests, not as clowns. And all during the year they perform many 
functions, which have nothing to do with the dances. Especially in 
the spring, when melting snows rush and whoop down the Rio 
Grande, the Koshare are busy with their magic to tame the waters 
that eat away the fields. An observer in Cochiti reported years ago 
that it was the Koshare who cleared the devils out of the soil before 
the planting. A wise old man in San Felipe told me that the 
Koshare can reach the tiny green spirits that make things grow, 
bringing life to each plant, conjuring lambs and kids into safe de- 
livery and growth, making lusty babies and prolific mothers. 

White people, even the most observant, get only hints of these 
secret rites. Anthropologists have noted in detail many significant 
customs. No doubt every tree in the wood has been studied and 
separately understood. What is the wood, and why, so far eludes 
us. Why are these things done each year, without fail, in perfect 
confidence that good will result? Why has no white man’s faith 
supplanted, or even seriously threatened, these ancient nature 
faiths? No white man knows, and the Indian, the enigmatic, sec- 
retive Indian, powerful in the dignity of his faith, will not tell. 

Indian clowns are priests as well as comedians, censors as well 
as actors, and they are beggars too. In Taos one may see the Chif- 
foneti before any dance, cracking jokes as they scramble up and 
down ladders to guy every house-wife into parting with something 
useful. Each woman gives something: a hunk of raw meat, round 
flat loaves of bread, or store cake and candy. The funny man stuffs 
his loot into a bag or blanket and gets another laugh, if he can, as 
he goes on to the next victim. 

Once a year the Chiffoneti have to work for their largess. The 
feast of San Geronimo is celebrated, after the manner of Catholic 
Indians in New Mexico, with pagan observance as well as Christian 
mass. In the morning there is church and the dance. In the after- 
noon everyone is entertained by the Chiffoneti who climb a greased 
pole for the booty hanging at its top. Often the carcass of a sheep 
droops a bloody head among yards of calico and ribbons, strings of 
onions and pop-corn, melons and bags of candy. 

The Taos Indians and hundreds of painted Apaches watch with 
gleaming eyes, and laugh uproariously at an ignominious slide to 
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earth or at raucous jokes hurled by Chiffoneti safe on the ground 
at the struggling fellow on the pole. Any of them can tell you who 
will get the prize, as usually only one is agile enough to reach it. 
If he fails, if they all fail, somebody lowers the prize to within 
reach. Indians are always realists. 

The begging of the Zuni clowns, the Koyemshi, has a sinister 
element, for if gifts are refused the disgruntled one may lay a curse 
on the house. Only a very independent Zuni family has the nerve 
to refuse the ugly, leering, misshapen face of mud which pokes 
through the door on dance days. Mud-heads are the ugliest, the 
most primitive in conception, and probably the most potent of all 
Indian clowns. They are painted the color of the mud-red Zuni 
hills with masks of sacking tied into knobs where eyes and ears and 
nose should be. Each wears a spotted fawn-skin filled with seeds, 
for they too have to do with life and growth. Like the other clown 
groups, these Koyemshi are an order and they must appear in every 
dance of the year, a really exacting charge. 

The year ends with the great festival of the Shalako in late No- 
vember to December. Then, above all, the Mud-heads are in evi- 
dence. They occupy one house where they dance night after night, 
making occasional excursions to other houses, keeping up all night 
the stern pounding rhythm of their dance. After it is all over, the 
Shalako gone, visitors gone, after the magnificent ceremonies which 
end the Zuni year, the Koyemshi come into the little sacred plaza 
to receive their pay. Each clown’s clan family brings gifts, piles 
and piles of gifts carried in on heads and backs and piled against 
the walls until the plaza looks like a general store in a riot and the 
pitiful little underground creatures are almost hidden under wealth. 

Koyemshi make less fun, are somehow more pitiful than other 
Indian fun-makers. Koshare, Chiffoneti, the Hopi clowns, the 
Navajo’s slim evil creature all tempt everyone to laugh at everyone 
else. They are not pitiful, they are gay, witty, self-assured. They 
seem to embody the Indian’s real attitude toward whites. The 
white man is usually the butt of the joke: the humorless white with 
his silly pretensions, his awkward body, his clumsy efforts to in- 
gratiate himself with his Indian hosts. The Indian finds him a 
laughable object, but the laughter is friendly, everyone laughs, 
even the white man. Indians seem to laugh out of a wisdom of the 
ages, out of a deep and true knowledge of life, of what is important 
and unimportant; above all of the importance of laughter to give 
sanity and savor to life. Maybe even to bring life. 
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A YEAR’S CALENDAR OF 


INDIAN 


HE dance ceremonials of the Indians 

in the Southwest, in New Mexico and 
Arizona chiefly, have come to be recognized 
as unsurpassed among the dramatic rituals 
of primitive peoples. Over fifty thousand 
Indians of various tribes, living their own 
tribal lives, related but diverse, have 
adapted the form and spirit of their dances 
to their own needs and purposes. Many 
of the dances, especially those of deep re- 
ligious significance, offer no welcome to 
strangers. Many of them have no stated 
times, especially those that answer to the 
emergencies of sickness or death, drought 
or famine, war or peace. Some of them 
are held in cycles of four or six years, 
others, like the Zuni Shalako, that cele- 
brates the winter solstice, occur with regu- 
larity in a cycle of the seasons. And many 
others, especially among the tribes that 
have been greatly influenced by Catholic 
missionaries, conform in date to the Church 
calendar, to Holy Week, and to the feast 
deys of the patron saints of the villages. 
The following is a partial calendar of a 
year’s events, scheduled on their exact days, 
or as nearly those days as possible: 

January 1. New Year’s dances and 
games. (Jn all pueblos). 

January 6. Dance at Jemez Pueblo, 
“The Deer’s Cry”. Also the Matachina. 
Deer dance usually at Taos. Eagle dance 
at San Ildefonso (no date). Dance of 
Sword Swallowers at Zuni. 

February. Deer, antelope and buffalo 
ceremonies in New Mexican pueblos; dates 
to be ascertained a few days in advance. 

March. Songs and ceremonies open the 
Indian irrigation ditches. The Dance of 
the Emergence at San Felipe or Santo 
Domingo, late February or early March. 

Holy Week. Penitente Passion Play 
in the mountain villages, lasting through- 
out the week, ending with the crucifixion 
on Good Friday. 

Easter Week. All southern pueblos 
give four-day dances in honor of the 
Resurrection. They begin on Easter day, 
usually with the Dance of the Springing 
Corn. The Matachina is also given in 
Spanish New Mexican villages, by the 


DANCES 


Indians in Cochiti or San Juan, or by 
Yaqui Indians at Tucson, Arizona. 

April 15 (Circa). Important Zuni 
dance. Dances at southern pueblos. 

May 1 (San Felipe). Corn dance. 

May 3 (Taos). Dance of the Swift 
Coming Rain. 

June (Truchas Village). Festival. 

July (Hopi Villages). Katchina dances. 

July 14 (Cochiti). Corn Dance. 

August 2 (Jemez). Pecos Dance. 

August 4 (Santo Domingo). Great Corn 
Dance. 

August 10 (Nambe and Picuris). Corn 
Dances. 

August 12 (Santa Clara). Corn Dance. 

August 15 (Sia Pueblo). Dia de la Vir- 
gen. Processions in the Spanish villages. 

August 23, 24, 25 (Gallup). Inter- 
tribal Indian ceremonial. 

August (probably the last week). Hopi 
Snake Dance. Zuni Masked dances. Fiesta 
at Isleta (Spanish and Indian). 

September 2 (Acoma). Corn Dance. 
Pine Dance at pueblos. (No date, Zuni) 
Harvest Dance. 

September 3, 4, 5. Santa Fe fiesta, old 
Spanish games and dances. 

September 15 (Horse Lake). 
Apache encampment. 

September 19 (Laguna Pueblo). Dance. 

September 30 (Taos). Fiesta of San 
Hieronomo. 

October 4 (Nambe). Ceremonial dance. 

October (Rio Grande Pueblos). Cere- 
monial and other hunting dances. 

October (after frost). Navajo dances. 

November 12 (Jemez and Teseque). 
Fiesta of San Diego. 

November (Zuni). Shalako ceremony. 

December 12 (Santa Fe and various 
villages). Fiesta of Our Lady of Guada- 
loupe. Procession and miracle play. 

December, Christmas Eve (Santa Fe 
and villages). Los Pastores. Old Span- 
ish Nativity play. At San Juan, Cochiti 
and Moro, the Matachina, given by both 
Indians and Spanish villagers. At San 
Felipe, Santo Domingo and Taos, Mid- 
night Mass, with dances and ceremonies. 


Jicarilla 
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Acting and Opera 


To the Editor: 

I have read with interest and sympathy 
your open letter to me in the ‘THEATRE 
Arts MonTHLy for June, using The 
Secret Marriage as your text. You com- 
ment on the performance of students of 
the Juilliard School of Music in this and 
other operas, and you ask me some perti- 
nent questions which boil down to this sin- 
gle one—Is not opera a dramatic form, 
and should not students of opera be trained 
to act? 

Let me say first for myself and my col- 
leagues that nothing has helped us more 
than the presence at our student perform- 
ances of you and other stage experts. 
When we built our little stage and hall, it 
was with the hope that there the opera 
students might face frequent audiences, and 
might meet constant and competent criti- 
cism. _This hope has been realized most 
satisfactorily, thanks to the interest of ma- 
ture connoisseurs of music and opera. 

We really have nothing to argue about. 
I personally agree entirely with your point 
of view. Opera is too often only a concert 
done in costume in front of scenery. If 
our Opera School can achieve no more than 
this, I shall consider it a failure. 

We are now finishing our second winter 
of this opera training, and both years have 
been extremely trying, for financial rea- 
sons too widely understood. In order to 
maintain the work of the School and the 
other musical enterprises which we assist 
through the country, I had to resist natural 
temptations to add to the curriculum of the 
opera work. Some elementary training in 
acting has been provided—very good train- 
ing, I think, so far as it goes, but not 
enough training, nor of a sufficiently ad- 
vanced kind to provide an ideal equipment 
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for a group of young Americans who for 
the most part are approaching the problem 
of opera performance without much pre- 
vious acquaintance with opera. 

1 think we have made best progress with 
the singing. Most of the work there dur- 
ing this past winter has seemed to me excel- 
lent. This year by Herculean efforts we 
improved the diction, though it is still be- 
low what I personally should like to set as 
the standard. I know that opera singers, 
for the most part, babble away in a lan- 
guage which the audience would not under- 
stand even if the diction were good, but 
that seems to me no excuse why the young 
American student of opera should not be 
trained to impeccable diction. 

Our acting, as you so firmly pointed out, 
still lags behind. We know it. Just how 
far a dramatic school attending to nothing 
but acting can bring a fairly large group 
of students in two seasons, I don’t know, 
but I am sure the problem is complicated 
when you attend to the musical education 
also. 

For myself I expect the Juilliard Opera 
School to be doing what we think it can 
do, at the end of another three years. Five- 
year plans are the fashion nowadays. At 
the end of that time I hope that our acting 
as well as our singing will challenge re- 
spect, and that the staging of the operas 
will no longer be, as now, an economical 
make-shift, but will represent the most ad- 
vanced practice in the use of lights and 
fabrics. 

We can reach this success, I think, only 
if we continue to have the interest—which 
means the attendance—of those like your- 
self who know the theatre, and will not 
hesitate to give us plain criticism when we 
fall short. 

Faithfully yours, 
JoHN ERsKINE 
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The Museum of Modern Art, New York 
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THeatre Arts EDinerciroOoRY 





Books 





THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS ; 


Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


P O Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 













































CHARLES I. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFECTS 
Unique Lighies Effects are obtained 
by using | Spots to light you: 
productions. ur Baby Spots $6 t 
15. Our 1000 Watt Spots $25 
oodlights, Stereopticons, Electrical 
Effects of every description. Write fo: 

illustrated price list. 
253 West 14th Street, N. Y¥. Cit» 
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GALLERY 


AMERICAN INDIAN ART 
Inc. 
Formerly Ishauu Co. 


OPENS A NEW GALLERY 
September Ist 
850 Lexington Ave., New York 
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